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is taken entire from the 
It furnishes infor- 





The following article 
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*Kentuekian Commonwealth. 
ondition of Liberia in regard to the 


s, the clinfate, and soil, the natu- 
culture, religious 


mation of the c 
colonial settlement 
ral productions and the articles igi 
institutions, schools, commerce, befevolent societies, | 
wants of new emigrants and provision for them, and 
the condition of those already planted there, in some 
respects more minute than any that we have seen. 
Besides it has an interest derived from the freshness | 
of oral communication, proceeding from a person who | 
had very recently seen with his own eyes and he 
with his own ears what he relates; a person as It Is 
lligence and candor.” 


ard | 


said “of great observation, inte 


KENTUCKY STATE COLONIZ ATION SOCIETY. 


Present Condition of Liberia. 
The Board of Managers of the Kenwcky Col- 
leasure in informing their 
friends, that Joseph Jones, a man of color, who 
was sent out by them to examine fully the situ- 
ation of the Colony of Liberia, has returned and 
has brought back a favorable report. They 


onization Society,take Pp 


herewith present to the public the examination | 


which Mr Jones has undergone in their pres- 
ence, prefacing it with two resolutions of the 
Board, and a letter from the Governor of Li- 
beria. 
By order of the Board : 
’ Tuornvon A. Mitts, Cor. Sec. 
August 1, 1834, 


Board of Managers, dugust 1, 1834. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

The Board of Managers having had an inter- 
view with Joseph Jones, a man of color, who 
was sent by them to Liberia for the purpose of 
making a personal examination of the present 
condition and prospects of the colony, and to 
make a report to this Board, after receiving from 
liim a full and accurate account of his mission, 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers are 
fully satisfied with the manner in which Joseph 
Jones has performed the services which were 
expected from him; thathe is entitled to the 
thanks of the society for the great amount of 
useful information which he has, with much 
toil and labor, acquired for the benefit of the 
free people of color in this State, and that the 
Board recommend him to the kind and respect- 
ful consideration of all persons friendly disposed 
to African colonization, as a man of excellent 
character, of a clear and vigorous understand- 
ing, and possessed of those qualities;jwhich make 
a man useful to society. 

Resolved, That Mr Jones be requested to ac- 
company our agent to the principal places in 
this State, for the purpose of giving information 
with regard to the colony, 


GOV. PINNEY’S LETTER. 
May 10, 1834. 

Sin: The bearer, Mr Jones, having as I ful- 
ly believe, faithfully executed the business of 
the mission on which he was sent, 1s about to 
return to the United States, in the schooner Ed- 
gar. Ifthe section of country from which he 
eame can afford us one hundred men, posses- 
sing the spirit of enterprise, and patience , and 
perseverance which he has evinced so far, they 
will bless the colony by their presence. 

Mr Jones’ conduct, while here, has been 
blameless, and a pattern for others, and I trust 
he will find favor before God and man. The 
vessel is to sail in a few hours, and must be an 
apology for brevity. 

With great respect, 
Jno. B. Pinney, Agt. A.C. 8. 


EXAMINATION. 

At what time did you leave this country ? 

I left Louisville on the 23d of March, 18:33, 
and New Orleans on the 20th of April following, 
and reached Liberia on the 11th of July. 

How long did you remain in the colony ? 

Nine months and twenty-nine days. 

Did you travel extensively, and what places 
did you visit ? 

I travelled fifty-nine days, and visited all 
the settlements. 

How many settlements are there? Describe 
each one. 

There are five. 1. Monrovia, the seat of 
the colonial government, ascaport, and commer- 
cial town, that stands on Cape Mesurado at the 
mouth of Mesurado river. It is about the size 
of Winchester, Ky. The soil on the cape is 
rocky and gravelly, and not very productive. 
2. New Georgia, the settlement of recaptured 
Africans, five miles from Monrovia on Stockton 
creek, between Monrovia and Caldwell. Parts 
of two tribes, the Eboes and Congoes, live in 
the town, but on different sides of the street. 
They have intermarried with the colonists. 
‘They live partly by getting out lumber, and 
partly by agriculture. Their houses are built 
some in the native style, and some after the 
‘nanner of the colonists. I suppose there are 
more than one hundred houses in the town, 
The soil is rith but sandy. 3. Caldwell, ten 
miles from Monrovia on the St Paul’s river. It 

is the largest settlement, and extends seven 
miles up the river. It is more prosperous than 
Monrovia. Farming is catried on more exten- 
sively here than in any of the other settlements. 
The soil is excellent. 4, Millsburg, situated at 
the Falls of the St Paul’s river, 20 miles from 
Monrovia. The settlement extends about three 


‘leaves are different; and also mangrove, brim- | poultry, and a few horses and ‘Suihe. 
‘stone tree, redwood, 











It is said to be upwards of thirty miles. The 
ridge of Junk mountains can be seen from Edi- 
na, and the Junk settlement. | | 
Is the land well timbered? It is strong enough for all necessary purpo- 
Yes: it produces several kinds of wood, that|ses. The natives are entirely friendly. 
are called oak, poplar, hickory, and hackberry,| What the wild and domestic animals in the | A 
though they do not resemble our trees, called colony ? Ww 
by the same names, except some slight resem- | lhe wild are deer of several kinds, hogs, 
blance in the grain of the wood—the bark and cattle, and goats; and the tame are cattle, hogs, 





the large majority well satisfied, and would not 
return to this country, if they could. /R 


| 
' 





} i , 
baywood, mahogany and| How do you like the climate ? 
cotton wood, Coffee plants grow wild in the| The climate is more regular and healthy than 


| dressed by the Marquess of Cholmondeley, the 


could have wished ; and that the Society’s ex- 
|ertions have not been responded to with the 
union and cordiality which its very title of 
_ Reformation Society, it might have been hoped, | U 
tional Library, London, May 13th, 1834.” 


ev. E. Bickersteth, the Rev. J. Cumming, J. 


E, Tottenham, the Rey.J. R. Brown, the Rev, T. | its objects. —Christian Observer. 
Meyers, the Rev. G. W. Philips and the Rev. 


. 8. Thelwall. It is stated that the Meeting 
as not So numerously attended as its friends 


free remarks will be received with the indu, 


; oa gence they require, as they spring from the in- 
What is the military force ? E. Gordon, Esq., Lord Mountstandford, the Rev. | te 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


dress of the Annual Assembly ef the Congregational 
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rest which we feel both in the Society and 





OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


The following extract is from “The primary Ad- 


nion of England and Wales, held at the Congrega- 
We se- 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


| 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


It “as an objection with speculative heathen 


Philosopinys, in the early ages of Christianity, 


that it Was ®new religion, something of a late 
and particular revelation, 


and could not there- 


fore be true; becuse what was essential for 
men to know of God, snd of their duty to him, 


| would have ergured ; especially at a time when 
woods ; also pine apples, limes, guavas and in this country. After the colonists become Popery is making rapid strides, and when too 
|seasoned, they enjoy excellent health. The | many professed Protestants are indifferent to, 
| natives are stout and healthy. lif not actually aiding, its incursions. At such 
What do you mean by the seasoning ? |a moment it yould be deplorable that any mea- 
the rivers affords good drinking water. Emigrants, in a short time after reaching the | sures for che¢king its progress, devised and 
Are the rivers well supplied with fish ? | Colony, are attacked with a fever, and their in- | conducted in a spirit of christian wisdom, 
They have an abundance of pike, mackerel, disposition is different in duration; some re- meekness, and piety, should fail of being cor- 
cavalla and tarpaun, and several other kinds, to | cover in a short time while others have not en- ber espoused by the friends of Scriptural 
which no name has yet been given, and oysters tirely gotten over it in two years. <A few have | truth, more especially by the pious members of 
and clams. ‘entirely escaped. ithe Refomed communion of the Church of | 
What productions are raised on their farms ?| — England It is now more than three hundred 
Rice, cassada, plantains, bananas, soursups, | CHOCTAW MISSION. _years sitce the great battle against Popery be- | 
guavas, Indian corn, arrow root, peanuts, coffee,! The Rev. Messrs. Kingsbury and Byington | gan to be fought: three centuries this very | 
and sugar cane. | of the Choctaw Mission, having met in this city | year haye elapsed since in 1534 this highly 
How does the casseda grow and how is it | during the past week, on their way to the north- | favorednation cast off the Pope’s supremacy | 
| used ? ern and western tribes of Indians, a meeting | and yetat this very moment, from the ignorance 
It grows like the sweet potato, It is a root | was held in the first Presbyterian church on | and lulewarmness of too many Protestants, and 
| sometimes two or three feet long, and three } Sunday night last, to hear statements from them | the inarsive spirit of Popery, the revivified 
‘or four inches in dianeter. The top of it re-| relative to the success of Missionary operations hydra requires again to be slain, and many of 
'sembles the Sumack bush. It is planted like | amongst the aborigines of our country. 
meeting was one of peculiar interest. 


The | our infaated countrymen are ready to dandle 
‘the sugar cane, three or four slips ina hill it in thir arms, or to clasp it to their bosoms, 
will produce froma peck toa half a bushel, Mr Byington stated that he and his colleague | as though its sting were not poisonous, or its 
| When ripe it is beiled or roasted or dried and | had been laboring for a numberof years amongst | embrac? not destructive. 
| beaten into flour, and answers all the purposes | tribes consisting of about 40,000 Indians, That 
they had reason to hope that about 1,000 had 


of flour in this country. 
How is the coffee raised ? been converted within that time. He gave some 
It is raised from trees or bushes. A tree} account of the condition of the Choctaws when 
he first visited them; described the cruelties 


will bear in from four to six years after it has 
|been planted. One tree will bear from two) practised amongst them, infanticide, witchcraft, 


/and a half to tree bushels in the hulls, or more | polygamy, utter disregard of marriage ; to 


plantains. 
Is the country well watered ? 
It has springs, branches, wells, and one of | 











If tien this Society, whose objects are so 
important, has not obtained that measure of 
| Protestant suffrage which such objects might 
_jusuly challenge, we would respectfully submit 
'to its conductors to consider whether there is 
any thing in its character or proceedings which 
needsrevision. Considerable prejudice at one 








| interests, most profitable, abuses in hierarchies 
| established and endowed by secular powers. It 


lect itas a very favorable example of truly spiritual 
views of Christ’s kingdom, and of an enlarged charity, 
united with a determined maintenance of the princi- 
ple of Christian equality, deserving the imitation of 
all who name the name of Christ. 


The great topics now engaging eager and 
general discussion, relative to civil establish- 
ments of the christian religion, under any or 
various forms, are of great moment to Congre- 
gational Christians, ‘T'hey in the providence of 
God, are the selected witnesses, to testify be- 
fore the world on behalf of the exclusively sim- 
ple, spiritual, heavenly character of the king- 
dom of Christ, in respect of its outward support, 
establishment, and extension in the world, 
They are called to bear an uncompromising tes- 
timony against long established, and, to worldly 


ns especially for them to contend for the primi- 
_tive simplicity of the church; the voluntary sup- 
port of religion ; and in a word, for the applica- 
tion of the authority of the New Testament, 
and of no other, to determine every question 
relative to the faith and worship, the order and 
discipline, of the church. This great contro- 
versy is, with Congregational Christians, pure- 
ly and only an affair of religion. If,in its prog- 
ress, or in any of its applications, it brings them 
into collision with any political institutions, 





than one bushel of clean coffee. Mr Waring | which had been added the sins taught them by 
has 1500 trees planted that do not yet bear. the whites, drunkenness, profanity, Sabbath 
, Can cotton be raised ? | breaking and slavery. He alluded to the injus- 

It can be eultivated to almost any extent. It | tice of many of the whites, who, after introdu- 
will grow from three to eight years without re-| cing ardent spirits among them, objected that 
| planting. Ihave been in Tennessee, Georgia, | they were such a set of drunken wretches that 
,and North Carolina, and I think the cotton, it was not worth while to attempt to teach them. 
| raised in Literia is superior, The tree grows} When the missionaries came the Choctaws had 
| from eight to ten feet high, and is topped in no distinct idea of a Supreme Being—none of 
order to make it branch out and become pro- the immortality of the soul—they believed that 
| ductive. when a friend died, he wandered for some days 
| Can more than one crop be raised during the | about his wigwam, and then went off, nobody 
| season ? knew where—to the south west. 

There sre two planting seasons, and two, In illustration of this ignorance, Mr B. relat- 
crops can be raised on the same ground. ed a circumstance that occurred shortly after 

What is the state of morals and religion in| theirarrival in the country. An Indian had been 
| the colony ? | murdered, and the murderer fled to his home, 
| ‘The state of morals is much like what it is in| dressed himself, and there awaited the avenger 
the United States. There are in Monrovia two|of blood. In this state, suspended between 
Baptist and two Methodist Churches, and one | time and eternity, a missionary went to him to 
| Presbyterian Church, well supplied with Min- leonverse. He ackod him if fie huew What would 
‘isters. At Caldwell, Were is a Daptict and a} become of him when he died. The Indian re- 
| Mothediot Shureh. At New Georgia, there is| plied ne-—can you tellme? He was Informed 
/a Baptist church, and a Methodost society that | of a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
has no meeting house. At Millsburg there is | but whilst listening, the avenger arrived, and 
a Baptist and a Methodist church. At Edina, | with one blow of an axe put a period to his life. 
| there is a Methodist church, Who will say that the Indians are better so, 
| How is the Colony supplied with schools? | than with the Gospel? 
| There are, in all, seven schools—a male and| Upon the commencement of operations they 
‘a female school at Monrovia; a male and a established schools, and conversed as they could, 
\female school at Caldwell. A school at New | through an interpreter. ‘There was now a hard 
Georgia, Millsburg, and Bassa. The teachers | trial to be endured. The missionaries met with 
| are all colored persons, and are considered com-| men of their own color, and from their own 
‘petent. The schools are tolerably well attend- | land who endeavored to excite prejudices against 
'ed—not as well as might be, but as well as| them, to prevent their gaining any influence 
|could be expected in present circumstances. over the people. But having heard, said Mr B. 
There are Sunday schools at all the settlements, | that slanders were “easy to die, but hard to 
.except New Georgia; and about that I am un- | kill,” we determined to live them down, and 
| certain. | with the blessing of God we succeeded, 
What are the chief articles of commerce? | For several years we labored with little suc- 
Camwood, palmwood, palm oil, ivory, gold | ess, but by the year 1828 a considerable rev- 





| 


{ 


' 


{ 


i ° . | } © ra T rai > 7 

| dust, tortoise shell, pepper, beeswax, and hides. | olution had taken place. The old Indians, who 
' Vessels often call, and the harbor is seldom| Were either opposed to the missionaries or indif- 
‘clear of them. Many of the colonists own | ferent, had died off, and were succeeded by a 
small vessels. There are nine in the coasting different race, many of them half breeds, and 
trade, and two more were building when ] favorable to education. A rdent spirits had been 


‘left. Most of these vessels were built in Mon-| to @ great extent banished from the country, 
| novia two troops, called the “Light horse” having been 


‘ , . ied, consisting of about ¢ each, whose 
What is the Government of the Colony ? forn » CORMETING of about 30 men ach, v hose 
| business it was, whenever they heard of spirit 


The people elect their own officers, except}, >: . 
pool 2 P being introduced, to mount and ride, night or 


; wively cantrove=<1 cheaventae 


| said, was “controversy—controversy—contro- 


trovemy, controversy, controversy,” 
|best vatchword for such an Institution; and | 


not eten now be desirable. 
| that vhereas, by means of Scriptural instruc- 
| tion, jhe preaching of the Gospel, and the cir- | 


‘silently making way in Ireland, and many of 
the Roman Catholics were becoming converts 


time ose from the conduct of some of its |interests, or powers, that is with them a 


friencs and agents; and we are quite willing | circumstance altogether undesigned and inci- 
_to coifess that we as little admired the contro-! dental. rr hi 
_versil violence of Mr Burnet, then of Cork, or | ating course in contending for the Christianity 
Mr Armstrong, when opposing Popery, as we| ofthe New Testament. The obstacles they 
admre some of the proceedings of those gen-| meet with in that course were placed where 
tlemen since they have quitted the Society. 


i 
But when the Committee, much to its honor, | truth is sacred—most of all, the truth as it is 
expelled from its agency the leaven of Irving- | in Jesus. 


isn, one of the chief stumbling blocks to its | 


| infence and usefulness was removed. Whence, | terest and obligation. 


then, is it that it has not since obtained a much | 
larger measure of christian patronage ? 
who, that loves the pure truth of the Gospel, | 


cen, at the present moment especially, be in- | 
; 


different to the aspect of Popery, or not feel a| 


mpriatt ' 
conscientious anxiety to withstand its baneful | 


progress ? 


We think that the chief reason why the So-!| 


ejety has not approved itself more widely to the | 


affections of pious Protestants, is its too exclu- | 


mend hia character | 
was stamped upon it in its cradle. At the very 


first Auxiliary Association that was formed, 


| which was at Maidstone, the Earl of Winchel- 
sea being in the chair, Mr J. E. Gordon, on | 
behalf of the committee, stated that this was 
| the avowed and distinguishing character of the | 


Society. We are not, he said, (we speak from | 


memory}, &@ Society to circulate the word of | 


God, or a Society for Scriptural Education, or | 
|a Society for the distribution of 
| Tracts or a Preaching Society; but we are a 


Religious 


Controversial Society. Its express object, he 
versy!” It may however be doubted whether, 
under all the circumstances of Ireland, “con- 
was the 


whether some alteration of its principles would 
It has been stated 





‘ a . ; 
culation of religious tracts, the Reformation was 


to Pwtestantism, the vehement controversies 
and pablic disputations which took place about 
that tine united the ranks of Popery, stirred up 
the prests to more strenuous opposition, and 





the Governor. I was at an election, and it was ; 
‘day, and take possession and pour it on the 


conducted as elections are in this country. | > J : 
The laws are well executed. The Governor is ground. These preparations having reer “cn 
\a very worthy and capable man, and is active, | tensively made, the Lord poured out his Spirit 
and attentive to the wants of the people. Les- copiously upon the nation. Mr B. gave a most 
ser crimes are punished by imprisonment, and touching account of some meetings he had at- 
| stripes, and labor on the public works. No eee pros Aca por ging ane! oo ot 
sm gs ; ,W few em o describe. 
capital offence uur yeh Seem, Frees. The church at Mayhew, under Mr B. had num- 


bered as high as 384 members, 

The converts had lived soberly and appeared 
well, except whenthey went to the white set- 
tlements, where they were exposed to tempta- 
tion and urged to drink. An interesting case 
was related where an Indian man and woman, 
after repeated solicitations by a store keeper 
and his wife, had refused peremptorily to par- 
take of their poison; and who, staying all night 
with the white man, proposed and conducted 
family prayers, and inthe morning left him with 
the request that he would offer no more whiskey 
to red men. 

The tribe having removed west of the Missis- 
sippi, those brethren are now on their way to 
the tribes along the rivers to the far west, burn- 
ing to carry the same Gospel of peace to them; 
and earnestly desire that Christians may make 
continual supplications for them. 


Are temperance societies encouraged ? 

Yes ; the Methodist church conference formed 
themselves into a temperance society early in 
January last. In April last, I was at Caldwell 
at the formation of a temperance society—33 
members joined the first night; and there are 
| other societies at other places. 
Hfow are emigrants provided for on their ar- 
| rival ? 
| They are sent toa large building prepared 
| by the Government, and are furnished with 
provisions from the public store for six months. 
Their rooms are convenient. After the sea- 
soning is over, each head of a family is entitled 
_to one town lot, and ten acres of ground with- 
,in three miles of the town, or thirty acres over 
| three miles, 
| What description of emigrants does the 
| Colony need ? 





} ‘ a 
quarters of a mile along the river. The land is | pps men—strong, virtuous, enterprising, Mr Kingsbury made a few remarks, and read 
very productive. There is a saw mill now qe gery ; several letters from Indian Agents, and others 
building opposite Millsburg. The dam and iat kind of clothing should emigrants be residing in the vicinity of their former labors, 


race re finished, and everything is ready for 


the mill to be raised. The St Paul’s river is 
navigable to Millsburg. 5. Edina, at Grand 
Bassa, 60 or 80 miles south of Monrovia, on the 
coast at the mouth ofthe St John’s river. It 
has been settled only two or three years, and 
some suppose it is the most healthy settlement 
in the colony. The soil is very fertile. There 
are about one hundred houses here. The St 
John’s ‘Tiver is navigable for small vessels. 
There is another settlement about to be made 
at the mouth of the Junk river. This river is 
larger than the Kentucky, and is navigable. 

Describe the face of the country. 

It is generally level, with a few small rises, 
but no high hills. 

How far 


_ far is it back from the coast to the 
mountains ? 


provided with ? 

They should have a matress and bed clothes, 
and a full supply of cotton and woollen cloth- 
ing. 

With what kinds of tools should they be 
provided ? 


testifying to the change which had taken place, 
through the instrumentality of the missionaries, 
amongst the Indians. Enough testimony was 
submitted to the meeting to convince the most 
incredulous that our red neighbors may be 
P : brought under the power of the gospel. An in- 

An axe, hammer, drawing knife, hoe, spade, | teresting petition was also read from the chief 
auger, gimlet, saw, pee die. . |and Head men of the Omahaws, located near the 

How many natives, do you suppose, are in| council Bluffs, to the President of the United 
the aesdammentes ; States, asking for teachers, to settle among 
| About half as many as the Colonists. They | them —St Louis Observer. 
‘are well disposed, and anxious to learn the 
‘habits of the Colonists. Some of them have 
adopted our dress, and can Yead, and have 
‘learned trades. Many come in from great dis- 
| tances in the interior. 

Do the Colonists appear satisfied ? 

I was particular in my inquiries, and I found 








LATE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETIES, LONDON. 


REFORMATION SOCIETY. 
The receipts of this Society for the year 
were 20251. The Chair was taken by George 
Finch, Esq., M. P.; and the audience was ad- 





stopped the progress of recantation. Whether 
the inreased virulence of the priests, and the 
suddea check given to the current of conver- 
sions,real or nominal, were connected with the 
| rise aad controversial aspect of this Institution 
| whith was expressly formed to meet those 
|new md hopeful circumstances, and to provide 
the imquirer or the converts with those argu- 
ments against Popery which he could not easily 
meet with elsewhere—we have not the means 
of astertaining. It is certain, however, that a 
reactpn occurred ; though it is likely enough | 
that it would have occurred if this Society had | 
not existed, as soon as the priests saw their 
disciples rapidly falling into the ranks of Pro- 
testantism. But, considering what human na- 
ture is, we think it not unlikely that the vehe- 
ment public controversies to which we allude | 
assisted to bring the matter to a crisis. These 
events, we should state, took place a considera- 
ble time previous to the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. 

But, without recurring to past events, might 
not the Society even now modify its proceed- 
ings to the exigencies of the present moment, 
so as to unite the great mass of sound Church 
of England Protestantism under its banners? 
If its conductors, than whom no men are more 
solicitous for the spiritual welfare of the delu- 
ded yotaries of Papal superstition, or more anx- 
ious to show to them the light of Scriptural 
truth, could divest their proceedings of a too 
gladiatorial character (we do not use the word 
in any offensive sense), they might both concili- 
ate their fellow Protestants, and do much, by 
the blessing of God, to turn the Papist from the 
error of his ways. Many pious and zealous 
men and women, who attended the meetings of 
other institutions, but abstained from this in the 
fear that they should hear of nothing but “ con- 
troversy, controversy, controversy,” would glad- 
ly join the Society, especially in this moment of 
Protestant peril, if a less forbidding aspect were 
given to it. Whether this is advisable or prac- 
ticable, we leave to the better judgment of the 
pious and benevolent individuals who —, 
this work of christian mercy ; but whether we 


they are by other hands, not by theirs. 


ious in respect to it. 
| prove injurious to our spiritual interests. On 


They pursue a straight and undevi- 








But 


would be revealed to all, xnd be known to the 
earliest generations of men. This has been 

an objection with infidels in modep times, and 

it is a plausible one. But how has been met? 

Some have been ready enough to reply._« that 

the doctrines and truths inculcated in the gog_ 

pel are altogether new, and essentially differ. 
ent from what had ever before been taught and 
believed in the world.’ Whether this be true, or 
not, it is no answer to the infidel; it did not 
remove his objections; it gave no satisfaction. 
But the question is, whether such a reply is 
proper,—whether it is true that Christianity isa 
religion altogether new and wholly different 
from all others ? 

In our desire to appreciate the gospel justly, 
and to show its vast importance and value, 
some well meaning christians may have so rep- 
resented it, as to imply that all was before 
error and falsehood, and that Christianity is in 
all respects diverse from natural religion, and 
the religious opinions which had ever been 
And in this we think they 
Christianity is in many respects 
new and different front other systems of reli- 


known among men. 
have erred. 


It leaves 
religion, and even 
Judaism at an infinite distance behind. It has 
shed light upon truths, and given support to 
doctrines agreeable to reason, and which reason 


gion which have been received. 
paganism and _ natural 


suggested (unless it shall be contended, that 
what we call natural religion is but the remains 
of early revelation perverted or obscured by 





The duty of contending for it, in all 
its applications, is paramount to every other in- 
We seek not to contend 
with any party, either in church or state, but we 


For! must not shun the conflict, when truth cannot 


otherwise triumph and reign. Meanwhile, be- 
loved Brethren, let us be mindful of the dangers 
of this most arduous controversy. If, in its 
progress, we must suffer reproach, let us not de- 
serve it. Be it our care to regard our share in 
it as a conscientious stand for the truth and pu-— 
rity of Christ’s gospel. Let us maintain a wise 
dread of the withering, antichristian spirit of 


political faction and discord, Let us prove, by 
all our proceedings In relation to this objeet, 


that we contend for spiritual prosperity in every 
other communion as well as in our own; that 
our plea of conscience and religion is no cloak 
to conceal other less sacred designs ; that, under 
every difficulty and delay, every reproach and 
alienation we encounter while laboring to bring 
back the kingdom of Christ to its primitive sim- 
plicity, we can carry our cause and our efforts 
to the throne of God, committing them to Him 
who judgeth, righteously, with a supporting con- 
fidence of his approval. Suffer, dear Brethren, 
the word of exhortation on this subject, equally 
important and delicate. We feel deeply anx- 
Wetremble lest it should 


the justness af our principles, on the duty and 
necessity of the public testimony we bear to 
them, our convictions are strong and unwaver- 
ing. Only letall be done with charity, prayer, 
meekness. Only let our stand for spirituality 
in the institutions of the gospel be an occasion 
for the exercise and advancement of spirituality 
in our own hearts; then truth will at last gain a 
hallowed triumph, realized not by clamor, pas- 
sion, and discord; purchased not at the expense 
of christian honor, temper and charity sacrificed 
in the struggle ; but arriving as the natural and 
gentle result of the power of truth, the progress 
of events, and the will of God, to become in its 
turn the commencement and the occasion of a 
new and triumphant career to the then purified 
and liberated gospel, shining in its own light, 
and travelling in its own strength, to gain for it- 
self universal dominion. 

As closely allied with this topic, and peculi- 
arly appropriate to the present period, we would 
address you, Brethren, on the pleasing subject 
of an enlarged and liberal charity to our chris- 
tian brethren of every other denomination. We 
have not formed our general Union as a pro- 
ceeding by which our denomination might se- 
clude itself, ina spirit of sectarianism, from oth- 
er christian communities. On the contrary, as 
we desire to obtain, through it, new and nearer 
fellowship among ourselves, so also we intended 
it for a medium of more direct, solemn, and af- 
fectionate communion with our evangelical 
brethren of other denominations and ether coun- 
tries, Our convictions, our attachments to 
those points of doctrine and discipline which are 
peculiar and distinctive to ourselves, are not im- 
paired. Our affections, our satisfactions, with- 
in the circle of our own special brotherhood, are 
unchanged or increased. But, Brethren, we de- 
light to expatiate in a more ample field of fra- 
ternal union and love—to realize our present and 
eternal association, in one unbroken family, with 
all believers—to recognize our common faith in 
grand uniting truths and hopes, our universal 
union with the one great centre of attraction, 
Christ Jesus, binding all to each other, as he 
binds all to himself. It affords us just and 
christian satisfaction to know there is nothing 
in those sentiments on doctrine, or in those 
practices in worship and discipline peculiar to 
our churches, that can have any tendency to 
restrain or impede the largest exereise of cath- 
olic affection to all christians; the most free 
and cordial co-operation with them in every 
comprehensive undertaking for the advancement 
of our common christianity ; or the most affec- 
tionate communion with them on every suitable 
occasion in the worship and ordinances of our 
common Lord and Saviour. 








are right or wrong in our opinion, we trust our 


human ignorance.) It confirms the truths taught 
by reason or early revelation. It teaches us 
to believe with strong confidence the doctrines 
received obscurely by the patriarchs, and by re- 
'flecting, intelligent and pious men in all ages. 
| Christianity then, is not altogether new—much 
less is it contrary to the suggestions of reason, 
or the belief of good men, who never enjoyed 
its light. 
to remove the objection of the sober sceptic, to 
say, that the Christian religion is entirely new, and 
contradicts all the opinions and belief amd hopes 
of wise and good men ofall ages gone by. Should 
we not rather say, does not the gospel warrant 
us in saying, that our Lord came to confirm the 
doctrines of natural religion, and the truths 
taught by Moses and the prophets? And has 
not the gospel done enough, even on this sup- 
position, to render it worthy of God to reveal, 
to make it our guide, and claim from man- 
kind the highest gratitude for such a blessing ? 
If men would but seek after God, in the heathen 
world, they might indeed learn much that was 
true of his character and attributes. For the 
invisible things of him may be seen by his works 
and providence: and that which may be known 
of God is manifested to them, for he hath show- 
ed it unto them. And the heathen, who have 
‘not a special written law, are a law to them- 
selves, (by the light of reason and conscience) 
which proves that they have the spirit of the 
law written on their hearts, their consciences 
bearing witness, and their thoughts excusing 
or accusing them. When the objection was 
made by heathen philosophers, in the early age 
of Christianity, that it was new and therefore 
could not be true, because what was essential 
to be known would have been revealed to the 
world from the first, Eusebius replied, « The 
Christian religion is not new; it was from the 
beginning of the world; its doctrines were be- 
lieved by the patriarchs in the earliest times. 
So that if any say, they were Christians, or had 
the true religion, who acknowledged and served 
one God, and did not worship idols} who laid 
little or no stress on outward rites, but were 
sincere in their obedience, had a reverence of 
God, and were merciful, just, benevolent and 
pure; and who looked for their reward in 
heaven ;— if any say, that such were Christians, 
we shall not deny it, or dispute with them, on 
this point. The oldest religion was the true 
religion; this is Christianity. It would bring 
men back to the first and true faith—to make men 
worshippers of the one God, and spiritual in 
their worship of him; to make them pure and 
holy, merciful and kind, just and true, and not 
merely observers of days and rites, or religious 
on account of forms and ceremonies.” Is not this 
true; and is it not therefore the proper answer 
to objections of Infidels ? A. B. 


It is a mistake, it is injurious, it fails 











FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
OUTRAGES AT CHARLESTOWN. 

The recent outrages at Charlestown follow. 
ing so closely as they did upon similar acts of 
violence in New York, must fill every lover of 
his country and his race with sorrow and ap- 
prehension. He must be convinced that very 
many of our people are ignorant of the first 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and un- 
worthy of the privileges which they enjoy. 
Under republican government more than any 
other, submission to the laws should be sys- 
tematically inculeated. Every individual should 
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be made to understand and feel that criminals 
cannot be punished except in the manner di- 
rected or permitted by the laws. If the princi- 
ple shall once be recognized that prunes may be 
avenged by individuals, that obnoxious persons 
may be punished by any of their fellow citizens 
who feel aggrieved, without trial, without judge, 
and without jury, every man must feel that his 
own property, life, and liberty have no suffi- 
cient protection. But especially if men are to 
be punished by a lawless mob for holding un- 
popular opinions, our boasted liberty is but a 
phanton,—a shadow,—a name,—a delusion. No 
man can be safe. We are all standing on * 
quicksand. The Catholics or the Abolitioststs 
may fall under the ban of popular indignaston to- 
day, but so may Calvinists, Unitariap*, or Colo- 
nizationists to-morrow. Those »€wspaper ed- 
itors who have countenanced in the slightest 
degree the use of unauthoried violence against 
obnoxious individuals ®ve a serious responsi- 
bility. It becomes them to beware. They 
have helped to u«chain a wild beast; and may 
very possibly find themselves among the first 
victims of Ais ferocity. 

I have heard some persons who feel indignant 
at the unprovoked destruction of a dwelling 
house filled with defenceless females, endeavor- 
ing to apologize for the crime, by speaking 
vaguely of the licentiousness which has been 
said to prevail in nunneries in other countries, 
the dangerous tendency of the spreading of the 
Romish faith in the United States, and then of 
rumors relative to the Convent which have re- 
cently been circulated, All this might properly 
enough be urged in mitigation of the sentence 
of any misguided man who might, be convicted 
of the crime of setting fire to the Convent; but 
it ought not to diminish our regret that so 
atrocious an offence has been committed, nor 
our apprehensions for similar excesses in future. 
We believe the Catholic faith contains many 
gross errors ; let us then exert ourselves to put 
it down by fair argument, not by inflammatory 
speeches and harangues, nor by fire and sword. 
If any persons in the Convent are suspected of 
offences, let them be tried by the laws, and 
punished if they are found guilty. If any new 
regulations of convents be required, let us call 
upon the legislature to make the necessary 


statutes. But let us not countenance for a mo- 


fold some new purpor<s of heaven. 


and religivusly disposed young men do. 


subject to them.” 


sentiment of his 


pectations of his peculiar character. 


in the thirtieth year of his age. 


the relations and neighbors of Mary. 


the curiosity of the Jews respecting him. 


and a prophet. 


istry. 


Messiah. 
of our Lord. 


ter. 
was the case, as was natural to expect. 


as the greater prophet, as the long expected 
Messiah. 


tions as to his exercising great worldly power, 








ment a band of midnight incendiaries. 

It used to be a common boast with us that | 
no materials fora mob could be found in New | 
England. We can make the boast no longer. | 
If we cannot restrain the mob which now seems 
to be assuming the ascendancy in our country, | 
we had better live under the 
of the old world. 
be tried for my opinions by the Star Chamber 
or the Inquisition, than by an infuriated herd of 
ignorant men. 


worst institutions | 
, 
For myself I should rather | 


I should have more hope of jus- | 
If the 
body of the people have not sufficient virtue and | 


. ° | 
intelligence to make them detest all illegal 


tice and of mercy from those tribunals. 


violence for putting down opinion, our country | 
. 
We 


is lost. had better at once have an em- | 
peror and a standing army, to preserve peace | 


and good order in the Community. 


' 
When we reflect on what has lately passed | 
in Charlestown, it seems as if the reign of terror | 
had commenced, and the worst excesses of the | 


Parisian populace were to be acted in New- | 


England. The circumstances are truly ap- 
palling. A house occupied only by helpless and | 


innocent females, almost all of them children, | 
is attacked in the middle of the night, by a band | 
of ruffians. The inmates are driven from their | 
beds into the open air. The house is then set | 
on fire, and the property deliberately destroyed. | 
The tomb of the Sisters is violated, and eg 

The 


All lawful government is at 


coffins broken open. mob has the com- 
plete ascendancy. 
an end. The firemen are prevented from ex- 
tinguishing the flames; and the authorities of 
the town dare not make an effort to prevent the 
several 
hours elapse from the first assembling of the 
I do not 


of Charlestown 


work of brutal destruction, though 


crowd to the firing of the houses. 
the 
treachery or incompetency; it is not neces- 


accuse Selectmen of 
sary to my purpose to decide this matter; but 
it is clear that all their authority was for the 
time completely prostrate. Supposing that 
they used all the means in their power to pro- 
tect the the 


country is still more alarming. 


convent, then situation of the 
The fact seems 
to indicate that those disposed to disorder must 
form a large part of the whole population, of 


the place. 


It is useless to dwell upon the past and to la- 
ment over it, except to gather strength and wis- 
dom for the time to come. Our duty for the fu- 
ture is obvious. The public is bound, in the first 
place, to make good the pecuniary loss of the 
sufferers from the conflagration. 





Every well 
informed person should take pains to express 
his abhorrence of the outrages which have been 
committed, and to give currency to his opinion 
among those less qualified to judge for them- 
selves. Newspaper editors in particular should 
endeavor to enlighten the ignorant part of the 
community. We are happy to add that all the 
papers we have seen, are unanimous and earnest 
in reprobation of the conduct of the Charles- 
town incendiaries. 

We do not yet despair of the republic, though 
we confess after the transactions of which we 
have spoken we cannot cherish a confidence in 
our countrymen so universal as we did before it 
occurred. X X, 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
EARLY LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Of the early part of the life of our Saviour 
very little is known. The chief record of it is 
in Luke. The conclusion is, that it was not 
very important, not essential at all, to be pre- 
served, The circumstances of his birth and 





does not at all affect the general position, that 
they believed him to be the Messiah, a great 
prophet, foretold by inspired men of former ages. 
“John did no miracle, but all he said of Jesus 
was fulfilled.” 


But all these events precedent are not alone 


sufficient to establish the claims of our Lord to | 


be the Messiah. 
his life, doctrines and miracles (and they may 
justly be taken in connexion with them) they 


prove, beyond all contradiction, the extraordina- | 
ry, the supernatural character of Jesus of Naz- | 


areth. 


It may be asked, how did T.wh« 
much more knowledge of the birth of Jesus than 
the other evangelical writers. Some will say, 
perhaps, he was inspired with this knowledge. 
I neither deny nor affirm this. But I see no 
need of inspiration inthe case. Luke received 


the account from Mary, who, according to the 


received tradition, lived fifteen years after the | 


death of our Lord. 
in the Gospel, and was early associated with 


the personal friends of Jesus. His praise was 


great in the churches, in apostolic times. From | 


the mother of our Lord, the sacred historian re- 
ceived the story of his early life, his birth, and 


the events connected with it, ntorded in the | 


first part of his gospel, and therefore, he was 
able to give a more particular account than any 
other. 

And now, what would a fair unprejudiced 
Jew believe respecting the character of Jesus, 
the Son of Mary, from the account given by 
Luke in the two first chapters of his gospel ? 
He had taken great care, he says, to obtain cor- 
Zach- 
ariah, the holy priest of the Lord, was admon- 


rect information from authentic sources. 


ished by an angel, or in a supernatural manner, 
that he should have a son in his old age (a case 
similar to that of Abraham) who should be fa- 


vored of God, and should precede the Messiah, | 


as his herald, to prepare the people for his pub- 
lic appearance and doctrines, by calling them 
to repentance. Soon after, Mary was assured, 
by a supernatural message, “that she should 
have a sen, who should have great power from 
on high; and therefore be called the Son of 
God, according to the language of the Jewish 
Scriptures, which applied that phrase to pro- 
phetic and inspired men, and that his kingdom, 
being founded in eternal truth, should be with- 
out end.” And Zachariah, filled with a pro- 
phetic spirit, “gave praise to God, that he had 
visited and redeemed his people,* and raised 
up an agent of salvation, in the family of David, 
(as he had promised by the prophets) that we 
might serve him in holiness and righteousness 
all our days. And thou, my child, shalt be 
called a prophet of the Most High, to prepare 
the way of the Lord and to give the knowledge 
of salvation by the forgiveness of sins (on re- 
pentance) through the mercy of God, which 
hath caused a heavenly light to visit us, for a 
guide in this region of darkness and mortality.” 

The aged Simeon, also, a man of piety and 
of faith in the predictions of the Old Testament, 
and under the influence of a prophetic spirit, 
blessed, or praised, God, and said, when he be- 
held the child Jesus, “mine eyes have now seen 
thy salvation (the agent or teacher of thy sal- 
vation) which thou hast prepared for all nations ; 
a light to enlighten the Gentiles and the glory 


of Israel. And the angelic company declare 


to the wondering shepherds, on the occasion of 





* See 7th, Chapter of Luke, 16 and 17 verses, and 


his wonderful youthful wisdom in religious sub- 
jects, as displayed in convergedon with the 
Jewish teachers, gave indicstion of his future 
destiny as a messenger frou God, who would un- 
All else of 
his youth is to the world a blank. He proba- 
bly passed hie iife as other religiously educated 
We 
say probably: because it is only matter of con- 
jeeture, and it is more than probable that he 
spent 4 greater portion of his time in meditation 
and prayer than was usual even for many men 
of piety. The short account of his youth is, 
“that he abode with his parents and was 
Still he might have a pre- 
future prophetic mission. 
Mary would not fail to inform him of her ex- 
But it 
does not appear, that he exercised the office of 
a teacher till after his baptism by John, when 
The circum- 
stances of his birth and youth, being known, 
must have made him an object of unusual inter- 
est, and these could not fail to be known to 
John had 
intimations of his prophetic character, and his 
public declaration had the effect of exciting 
John 
was in high reputation as a rnghteous man 
His testimony to Jesus, as a 
special messenger from God, was, therefore, 
very important, when our Lord began his min- 
The prophecies of the old Testament, 
the events connected with the birth of Jesus, 
and the witness of John the Baptist, all con- 
curred to produce a great impression on the 
minds of the religious Jews, in favor of the Son 
of Mary, as a divine messenger, the expected 
They were all favorable to the claims 
They served to prepare the way 
for him, or to direct the attention of the people 
to him, as an extraordinary, a prophetic charac- 
The evangelical histories show that this 
After 
the testimony of John, the public attention was | 
fixed on Jesus, And what the holy preacher of | or the vengeance of the law—phrases which 
repentance had said, was soon extensively cir- | have no charms for our ears ; we say nothng of 


culated. The followers of John turned to Jesus, 


That they had some mistaken no- | 


In connexion, however, with 


ebtain co } 


' every offence against the laws deserved death, 


He was an early believer 


the Saviour’s birth—*We bring you good 
tidings of joy, which shall be to all people, for 
to you is born this day a Saviour, who is to be 
anointed with the holy spirit, your Master and 
Lord.+ I forbear making comments ; choosing 
rather to ask those who read to compare and 
ponder these passages, A. B. 


t See John chap. XIII. 13. 
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We thank our correspondent who has fur- 
nished us with his well-timed remarks upon the 
riot and incendiary outrage that has occasioned 
so much alarm in our vicinity. It is a subject 
on which we should have “line upon line, and 
precept upon precept”; a subject on which eve- 
ry good citizen, every friend of wholesome civil 
institutions,and especially every christian should 
speak on all occasions, fearlessly and loudly, 
till the ignorant, the misguided, the thoughtless 
and malicious shall be made to understand that 
liberty and licentiousness are very different 
things, and that animal passions and unbridled 
will are not to triumph over the wholesome re- 
straints of law. This is the state of wind and 
opinion which must be brought about, { we are 
ever to be, or to feel secure. We beieve in 
the possibility of doing much towards pralucing 
a wholesome state of public opinion by ineiden- 
tal and unhesitating expressions of opition on 
this subject; with that perfect confideice too 
of manner, which a conscious honesty sf pur- 
pose inspires. We have seen the effect of this 
in several instances in which the prgudiced 
have mingled something like apology for the 
perpetrators of the crime of which we have 
spoken, with their sentence of cold dimppro- 


bation. They have listened with a lok of 





seriousness and self-distrust, to a promyt, un- 
qualified, energetic condemnation. 


We say nothing of vindictive punishments 


| punishment proportioned to the crime, a matter 
| beyond the reach of human wisdom or himan 
legislation; we say nothing of punishmeni for 


| . ‘“_ 
its own sake as if we took the same pleaure 
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ter in March last, “ for the purpose of petition- 


Dissenters in England.” In this assembly 
dissenters of all sects united. The chairman, 
Thomas Harbottle Esq. stated that no enmity ex- 
isted towards the Episcopal Church as such, to 
their principles, doctrine, and discipline, and that 
the “Dissenters only desired that there should 
be no exclusive privileges attached to any one 
class of professing christians’ more than anoth- 
er.” The speeches upon the occasion were 
numerous and highly impassioned, proceeding 
from clergymen and laymen and continuing 
through the sessions of two long evenings. We 
quote a short passage from the speech of Rev, 
John Aldis, minister of the Baptist Chapel, 
George Street (Manchester) as a specimen of 
the spirit manifested at the meetings. 


But say our opponents, the “ church of England is 
extremely tolerant and kind.” Review the past— 
history records their deeds. We would forget them, 
but we cannot, The church has burnt many at the 
stake, and we cannot forget it—it blazes in the page 
of history. By confiscation and severity it banished 
our forefathers into a dreary exile. We would for- 
get it, but the memory of the past is engraved on the 
foundations of an Ameri¢an empire, its monuments 
are the teeming inhabitants of anew world. (Cheers) 
It has shut up in prisons many who attempted to pro- 
claim their love of him who is the friend and saviour 
of the undone. John Bunyan, when in Bedford jail, 
for twelve years, composed that almost inspired 
work, “* The Heavenly Pilgrim,’—we would forget 
it, but John Bunyan has immortalized the deed. 
(Enthusiastic cheers which continued for several 
moments.) By the Test and Corporation Acts it ex- 
cluded us from places of trust and power. If op- 
posed the emancipation of the Catholics, and frowned 
on the progress of the Reform. But still they say 
the church is tolerant and kind! But what is our 
condition as Dissenters now? Are we free? No! 
If we wish for registration we must submit to the 


mother church—if we wish the honors of learning 
we must league ourselves by oaths and tests with the 
dominant sect, or become exiles for learning in some 
foreign land. If we wish for wives we must be 
sanctioned by the church. Every returning year 
brings its fresh amount of taxation; and when we 
wish to inter our dead, again we must listen to the 
prayer and receive the services of those from whom 
we have suffered such wrongs. This, indeed, in the 
case of Baptists, is particularly severe: their chil- 
dren being unbaptised are excluded from the paro- 
chial burial grounds. I knew a case of a Baptist 
who lost a beloved child, and receiving an intimation 
that it would not be received at the parish church- 
vard, had to wander to different places several miles 
apart, with a bleeding heart, to obtain a place to bury | 
his dead. (Hear, hear, hear.) But perhaps some | 
will say, “pause a little, government will satisfy | 
you. There is Lord John Russell’s boon.” Yes; | 
we are to be doomed hereafter to regard that as a re- 
ligious rite which many of us believe to be a civil | 
one, simply to secure the church. For the sake of | 
publicity the bans are to be proclaimed where we | 
are unknown, and to consummate all, the registry of ; 





in the suffering of the guilty as in the provec- | 
f é d 

But we | 

| would strive and pray for such a state of pub- 


tion and happiness of the innocent. 


lic feeling, for such vigilance, that crimes, when | 
| not prevented, shall be speedily detected—tiat | 
/the criminal should promptly suffer the can- | 
sequences of his guilt, should be removed be. | 


yond the possibility of doing harm, and, if} 
| possible, be reformed. But we deceive our—| 
selves if we expect such perfection in human | 
laws as to graduate punishment according to | 
the aggravation of the offence. Phe vanity | 
of the attempt led Draco to a very simple pe- | 
wal wode—in conformity to his notion that | 
and that the most pernicious crimes could be | 
met by no greater penalty. Sanguinary laws | 
are not the most favorable in their moral influ- 
ence Weare aptto think that the pemlty an- 
nexed is the equivalent, that when it is mflicted | 


society has done its whole duty in the case; and 
thus we think too little of prevention, too little of 
reform. The community repose too quietly in the 
effectual operation of the statutes and the tri- 
bunals of justice ; and little is done to produce 
‘that elevation of moral feeling for the promot- 


ing of which every good man can do someting. 





CHURCH AND STATE. 


The public mind, in England, 


as is well 
| known, is now strongly agitated upon the sub- 
ject of the Union of Church and State. The 
| people of that country if they were now foming 
| a constitution of government for the first time, 
; would not dream of such a union. 

That it could not be effected is capdle of 


| demonstration, since if there be not a majority 


| of dissenters, at this time, from the churh as 


| established by law, there are great nunbers 


| within its pale who are ready for the dissoution 
(of the union. Why then should it not b> dis- 
Who will venture to maiutain that 
| there is any thing inthe nature of Christ’sking- 
dom, that kingdom which is not of this vorld, 
the kingdom preached by Jesus and by hisapos- 
| tles, which authorises a hierarchy, to be suyport- 


solved ? 


ed by human laws? A government formed, or 
virtually acknowledged by the people, has a 
right to exact tributes of money to fulfil its le- 
gitimate ends ; but it has no right to teach us 
how or when or where to pray, or to mske us 
contribute for the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
institutions, of a priesthood, or a system of doc- 
trines which we may or may not approve. 
“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God's.” 

There have been, at various periods, feverish 
and intermittent efforts among the English to 
call public attention to this subject,and occasional 
appeals for christian liberty proceeding from men 
of great intellectual power, altogether unan- 
swerable. But these movements have soon 
subsided, and given place to hopeless submis- 
sion, Seldom have the dissenters dreamed of 
anything more than palliatives; the claim of 
equality, if thought to be just, has been regard- 
ed as visionary, and any relaxation in the es- 
tablished order of things has taken place re- 
luctantly on the part of government; any rights 
granted, have been. granted as favors or privi- 
leges, and in a manner received as such, since 
they have been the result of earnest petitions. 

The cause of the dissenters has recently ac- 
quired great accessions of strength, and is pro- 
ducing a union of different sects to assert their 


common rights. We have before us the pro- 








a passage of the same meaning in Mat. i. 23. 


ceedings of a crowded meeting held at Manches- 





our marriages is to be sent to the care of the clergy 
with a fee. A measure which, if Dissenters receive 
they deserve to receive nothing from the hands of 
government again. (Cheers.) But we will no longer 
be enslaved. There is a power which none can re- 
sist,—it is the resolve of a great and united people 
uttering the accents of rebuke in a strain of majesty, 
and which makes tyrants start from their thrones, 
and oppression retire in dismay. This night you 
have proclaimed the watchword, liberty; and its 
echo shall roll from hill to hill and vale to vale, catch- 
ing the response of every heart that has learnt to 
thrill with the sentiments of freedom, till in the swell 
of its universal powers it shall awaken the supine, 
and calm the troubled elements of the moral world. 
The Rev. gentleman then sat down amidst much ap- 
plause. 

Proviews mectings of a similar kind had been 
held in Nottingham, Leeds, Ashton and many ;} 
other towns of importance, and petitions for- | 


warded to the legislature to redress their 
grievances. 
In London (May last) at the meeting for con- | 


ference between the United committee appoint- 


ed to obtain the redress of the grievances of | 


dissenters,—and deputies from all parts of! 


England and Wales; the same zeal was mani- 


fested in regard to procuring a redress of 


grievances. The chairman of the previous 


meeting at Manchester, called for a full annun- 
ciation of the principle of separation of Church 
and State, and his cali was seconded by some 
other speakers; but, while it was acknowledged 
on all lands that such separation was the funda- 
mental principle of dissenters, it was suggested 
by John Wilkes Esq. M.P. that “any attempt 
to force the separation of Church and State upon 
the attention of his majesty’s government would 


tend to make the attainment of the redress of 


grievances more remote; the subject of the 
separation of church and state was waved and 
the meeting was conducted with unanimity. 


We subjoin the remarks: of Mr Wilkes: 


JOHN WILKES, Esq. M.P., said that he had en- 
tered the room with no intention of addressing the 
meeting. He came to learn the sentiments of the 
Dissenters from the different bodies of Dissenters 
in the country. He expected much from such an 
assembly, and he had not been disappointed. There 
was nothing in the excitement which he had ob- 
served in the proceedings of that day that could make 
the heart tremble. He thought they would not have 
done justice to the great objects of the meeting, if 
they had not felt and spoken strongly. It had been 
his duty and delight to advocate those principles 
when they were not so popular as they were at the 
present moment. They had never concealed in that 
place, when honored by the presence of my Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Holland, and other distinguished 
members of the present Administration, that they 
were enemies to Establishments, and that their great 
desire was the triumph of religious liberty, which 
could never be consummated while the connexion 
existed between the Church and the State. There 
was no division in the enthusiasm manifested. We 
are agreed (said the Honorable Gentleman)—we are 
united. It was only a noble emulation which should 
accomplish the most in the noble cause for which 
they had met. The United Commiitee had always 
adopted the line of conduct which appeared to be ac- 
acceptable to this meeting. He rejoiced that they 
had adopted it on the present occasion. The time was 
come when they must speak out, and make their voices 
heard by the Legislature of the country. Some people 
had said “The grievances are nothing—give them up, 
and apply yourselves to the great principle alone.” 
But he ,would recommend that they should steadily 
persevere until they had obtained relief for all practi- 
cal grievances. He should endeavor by every means 
in his power to accellerate this most desirable object. 
Indeed, he hoped before the end of the next session, 
that everything would be obtained—they were not 
incompatible with the great object contained in the 
first resolution proposed ; for every measure taken to 
obtain the redress of these grievances was a means of 
effecting their ultimate end. Any attempt to force 
the separation of church and state upon the attention 
of his Majesty’s Government must have tended to 
make the attainment of the redress of the grievances 
more remote. All they had heard from history would 
teach them that nothing great and noble could be se- 
cured without enthusiasm. Much might be hoped 
from the present meeting, and that the vital energy 
of truth would soon prevail both in and out of Par- 
liament. Their first object would be, to enlighten 
the people as to the connexion of this question with 
real religion, profiting by circumstances, and adopt- 
ing those measures which were adapted to secure 
their friends and defeat their enemies. All they had 
done was but little for the triumph of a principle so 
Important. He rejoiced to have heard that a Volun- 
tary Church Society was to be formed in the me- 
tropolis. Many of us are growing old, said the Hon. 





ing Parliament respecting the grievances of 


formule and enrol our names under the care of | 


| neglect them or lose it. 
| cannot be removed unless our children are taught that 


_ any moral worth who devotes himself without reserve 





CLEARED, 

Gentleman, and yet ho : 
: > j pe to live to see the great 
cause finally triumphant: butremember the dangers 


of disunion, and guard against them. 


It waS agreed to recommend to all- local 
committees and Congregations to forward pe- 
titions to parliament immediately, in unison 
with those of the “ United Committee.” 


SR tee ads 
MR BROW NSON’S ORATION. 

An address delivered at Dedham on the 
Fiftyeighth Anniversary Of American Ind epen- 
dence, July 4th 1834. By O. A. Brownson, 

This is a discourse founded on the text contained 
in our Declaration of Independence. “All men are 
created equal.”” Mr Brownson is not certain that the 
signers of that instrument intended “any thing more 
than the political equality of different communities, 
and he right of each community to choose its own 
form of government.” However that may be, he 
regards the expression of this great, comprehensive 
truth, as one of those happy maxims which escape 
from wise men, and mean more than the wisest of 
them ever imagined. Mr B. is sufficiently latitudi- 
narian in his interpretation of the text, though he 
allows that it admits of some qualifications. He 
means by it something more than Soame Jennyns 
does, namely, that ‘all men are equally born ;”’ but 
he does not mean that all men are born with the same 
intellectual, moral, and physical powers, nor that 
they can become equal in these respects by any kind 
of training. He does mean that all men have “a 
common nature,” “the same general faculties,” “the 
same general elements of knowledge and virtue,” 
“equality of rights,” & something more than “equality 
before the laws.”” This something more than “equal- 
ity before the laws,” by which phrase Mr B. intends 
we suppose—equal subjection to the laws, or equal 
liability to the restraints aad penalties of the laws, at 
least in theory ;—this something more it i« diffienit, 
as it seems to us, to grasp; and if we understand the 
anthor at all, he appears demand am extent, 2 
searching process in huroan legislation « vast, that 
in attempting it we should be leet im endless mazes. 
He would legislate for the protection of the ignorant, 
the weak and credulows from political demagocwes ; 
against the rich, that they should sot lve im lexary 
and idleness; for the poor that their labor showld not 
be laid under contribution to inerrase the wealth and 
the power of the rich. He would legislate in such 
a way as to lessen or abolish the distinction “between 
working-men and idlers, between those who produce 
and are poor, and those who produce not and are 
rich ; between those who perform al, the productive 
labor, and those who are crafty enough, enterprising 
enough, to obtain all its fruits.” He would legislate 
against aristocratic seminaries which teach a fondness 
for distinctions and popularity, and a contempt of the 
people ; and in favor of republican education. 

Once more, let us hear Mr Brownson’s views of 
our existing statutes and laws. 

““We legislate for the few, not for the many. Our 
legislators seem not aware that there are such crea- 
tures as working men in existence, except in the 
penal part of their legislation. They legislate for 
capitalists, landholders, stockholders, corporations, 
master mechanics,and those generally who make use 
of the labors of others, out very seldom for tha jour- 
neyman mechanics, the laborers in your factories, 
and those generally who perform the physical labor 
of community, unless indeed they have some law 
with a severe penalty, to enact; then, indeed, the 
working man is by no means neglected. But in this 
I blame not our legislators. They seldom know any 
They do not know that such a thing as the 





better. 


| peaple axiat, ar if they da. they knaw that they were 


raised to their dignity of legislators by deserting the 
people, and that they must continue to desert or 
This is an evil, and one that 


the people are the human race, and that he alone has 


to their greatest good ; unless we give to our children 
that republican education I have pointed out, and 
form them not to despise the people, not to be masters 
of the people, but servents of the people, to raise 
themselves and carry the people up with them.” — 
pp- 23,24. 


ry well knows that a great part of 
our rich men, (by far the greatest ; 
think) are those who have rise ae 
‘ n to wealth from small 
beginnings. They are the brothers or kinsmen of 
what are catled working men, and have probably 
worked as hard as any of them. They are a few who 
have succeeded, out of a large number who have 
failed in similar undertakings. They may abuse or 
well use their riches. But by what legislation we 
are to prevent the inequalities of wealth, and the 
downward gradations to poverty, we know not, ex- 
cept it be by agrarian laws, and arbitrary divisions of 
personal property. This process too must be repeat- 
ed often ; and how happy a republic this would make, 
let our people who understand meum et tuum—mine 
and thine, judge for themselves. 

We began with the purpose of giving only a slight 
notice of Mr Brownson’s Address, and are obliged to 
break off abruptly. It contains matter for very serious 
*xamination and reflection ; criminations against our 
Secial and political state which should be supported 
Pt reasoning. As we understand him, he 
Peres —e of human laws, imper- 

: ‘ver must be at best. No government 

can exist without protection of property, not even 
despotism iteelf ; and. while’ property is protected 
there will be riches and poverty and continual fluc- 
tuations of wealth. If we provide the same means 
for the moral, religious and intelectual education of 
all, all will not accept it, or improve it. There will 
always be the ignorant and learned, as well as the 
great majority between them, who know as much as 
| they care to learn in aid of their several vocations. If 
| we ean judge from the whole history of the world, 
_ all this is as much the ordination of Providence, as the 
bountiful provision for human existence. In New 

England we are as free from extremes in regard to 

wealth, education, rank and all artificial distinctions, 
as any people ever were, or as we probably shall 
ever be; and we have always regarded the people 
asa happy and favored people,—have always been 
free to pronounce them so—and have always meta 
hearty response from rich and poor, and the great 
body of the community which falls into neither of 
these classes. Believing these things to be so, we 
have ne faith in schemes for doing away that mutual 
dependence upon ome another which takes place 
. from the diversity of faculties and gifts with which 








| God has endowed man, his own workmanship. We 


would not charge his Providence with imperfections, 
nor would we attempt to produce, by human violence 


lor human laws, that equipoise in the condition 
| of men, which there is no evidence that divine 


Providence ever intended should exist. 





Srate or Rerigion 1n THE Brazits.—The 
London Evangelical Magazine for April gives 
some account of the state of religion in the part 
of South America called the Brazils. In a pop- 
ulation of about one million there is not one 
Protestaut religious teacher. The Catholic re- 
ligion prevails through this part of the world. 
It is thought, however, to be on the wane. 
Don Pedro seized on many of the possessions 
of the church, and has thus lessened its power. 
Its influence has also been lessened by events 
of a political nature and by the influx of Amer- 

icans and Englishmen. 

A great field for missionary effort is opened 
‘at Bahia, where there are about sixty thousand 
| inhabitants, a large majority of which are slaves, . 
besides many Americans, Englishmen and resi- 
| dents from various parts of the continent of Eu- 
! rope. 
The Magazine gives the following mortifying 
account of an abortive attempt to establish a 
Protestant clergyman at Bahia. 

“Through the influence of the resident con- 
sul at Bahia, some time ago, a Protestant clergy- 
man was obtained,but his conduct was so improp 
er that his supporters were glad to pay his debts | 
and provide for his passage to England ; and, L 








It is the duty of all reformers to state very difinitely 
the evils to be cured and the proper measures to 
effect the cure. We have nodoubt that Mr Brownson 
is sincerely desirous of bringing about, by the vast | 
changes he has in view, the greatest good of the com- 
We would not wish to fall behind him in 
this respect. He has his prejudices, and we doubless 
have ours. Let the subject of reform which he has 
so boldly presented be fairly met; let him tell us 
when to begin and let the business be followed out | 
in all its details. But we fear that no good and much 
evil will be produced by such generalities as we have | 
adverted to in the “Address” before us. It may 
leave a strong impression upon many persons that 
they are the oppressed and that all who are in a bitter 
condition are their oppressors ; that the rich who are | 
rich by inheritance, are the idle and unproductive 
and are therefore proper objects of aversion and 
hostility ; that the rich who have become such by 
their own skill and industry have wrung their wealth 
from the laborer; that they are justly exposed to the 
hatred of the poor, and that they deserve to be plun- 
dered and reduced to a common measure of this 
world’s goods. One would suppose from the general 
character of the **Address”’ that what we have falesly 
supposed to be a republican land is a fragment of | 
feudal institutions and ignorant vassalage ; that the 
laws of primogeniture and entail existed in our land ; 
that there is a common and systematic effort to op- 
press the poor and exalt the rich; in fine that every 
thing here is aristocratic, wholly aristocratic. Are 
our republican institutions all a delusion? Are they 
crumbling to peices through the instrumentality and 
selfishness of the rich, the rich as a body; of the 
educated, of men distinguished in the professions, 
of legislators? Are our common schools and high | 
schools and academies, and colleges scattered through | 
the land anti-republican ?—Are our religious institu- | 
tions anti-republican? Are our legislators anti repub- 


| 


munity. 














lican, chosen as they are by the people at such short | 


intervals, by universal suffrage, a suffrage from which 
only paupers, who make themselves paupers, are ex- 
cluded ? 

We are utterly at a loss to explain the intention of 


| when a meeting of the Protestant inhabitants 
| Was announced, to consider the propriety of 


procuring a successor, not one individual atten- 
ded.” 

The failure here referred to, is probably to be 
attributed to the disgust taken at the miscon- 
duct of their first minister. It furnishes anoth- 
er confirmation of the truth, that “one sinner 
destroyeth much good ;” and should operate as 


anew motive to ministerial watchfulness and 
fidelity. 


Orpination at Feperat St. Cavaca.—On 


| Sunday evening, 17th inst. Mr Wm. G. Elliot, 


Jr. of the last class from the Divinity School in 
Cambridge, was ordained eas an Evangelist 
previously to going to St Louis, Missouri,where 
there is a prospect of collecting an Unitarian 
society. 

The services were highly appropriate and 
were listened to with interest by a large audi- 
ence. They were as follows. Introductory Prayer 
by Mr Bulfinch, of Augusta Ga.; Sermon by 
the Rev. J. F. Clarke, of Louisville Kentucky ; 
Charge, by Rev. W. H. Furness of Philadel- 
phia; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. 
Cazneau Palfrey of Washington ; and Ordaining 
Prayer, by Prof. H. Ware Jr. of Cambridge; con- 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. Mz Taylor of Boston. 





Orpixnation aT West-Briverw4TE®-—On 
Tuesday 20th inst. Mr Richard Stone was or- 
dained to the Pastoral care of the Congrega- 


‘tional Church and Sociesy in West-Bridgewater. 
' 


Introductory Prayer by Mr Ballou of Mendon ; 
Reading Seripteres by Mr Allen of Pembroke ; 
Sermon by Mr Jason Whitman, General Secre- 
aa the American Unitarian Association; 





the paragraph we have quoted above. We do not 
know what kind of legislation the author would de- | 
mand for “those who perform the physical labor of i 
community.” Would he have the laws preser#¢ | 
the rate of wages for the journeyman and the aber 
ers in factories, or upon farms? Would he have the 
price of the articles produced by the mechanic, oF 
the cultivator of the ground fixed by bw? aor rr 
ing “laws with severe penalties” enacted —_ ‘“ 
view to embrace the “working man.” We 4° atiget 
to confess entire ignorance. No more are we ene 
lightened upon another very important Se aA 
lv. who the le - and how legislators are cre- 
y, peopte are : 
ated. Legislators do net Know Gat oe Mg ~ ee Bome 
the people exists; and yet, they have their existence 
as public men from the people. If they do know 
that there is a people, “ they know that they were 
raised to their dignity of legislators by deserting the 
people, and that they must continue to desert or ne- 
ect them, or lose it.” Now by what secret leger- 


Text Luke 13th, 23, 24; Ordaining Prayer by 
| Mr Clarke of Norton; Charge by Dr Kendall of 
Plymouth ; Fellowship of Churches by Mr Bige- 
low of Taunton; Address to the People by Mr 
Doggett of South-Bridgewater; Concluding 
Prayer by Mr Crafts of East-Bridgewater. 

Notwithstanding the storm a respectable au- 
dience assembled. The people are in good 
degree united—and the state of things seems & 
be promising. 


————— 


Wazrots, N. H.— 


Reuigiovs Socrery IN 
Mr Horatio Wood of Newburyport, and recently 
of the Theological School at C ambridge, has re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation to become , 
Pastor of the Independent Congregational Soc 
ety, in Walpole, N. H.. His Installation 
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demain they are thrust into office, we, not being 


take place on Wednesday, Sept. 7th. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


REV. SAMUEL DEANE. 


Died in Scituate, Mass. August 9th, Rev. Samuel 
Deane, Pastor of the Second Congregational Society 
in that place. 

Mr Deane was born in Mansfield it oe 
He was graduated at Brown University with distin- 
guished honors. Called to the ministry in Scituate 
as Colleague with the late excellent Dr Barnes, he 
continued his labors there, with some interruptions 
by sickness, until his death, @ period of twenty-four 


years. a 
In the mind of Mr Deane the qualities of strength 


and beauty were happily united. His genius was 
essentially poetical. An imagination exceedingly 
productive ; 4 sensibility thrilling at a touch; a culti- 
vated taste ; a susceptibility to the pleasures of Music 
rarely excelled; a true and deep sympathy with 
Nature and with Man, these were all properties 
which were obvious in him upon even a moderate 
degree of intimacy. His attempts at poetical com- 
position were not numerous. He gave however to 
the world on some public occasions several pieces of 
much merit; and in this paper and other periodical 


works he has at different times allowed to appear @ 
kind, which were 
and 


1 this State. 


few specimens of his talent in this 
replete with images of household tenderness 
natural pathos, and a part of which discovered a 
capacity for powerful and graphic description both 
of objects in the outward universe and of action and 
He had a satirical vein, which 


passion among men. 
His fancy was often 


he indulged without malice. 
sportive in conversation, but always innocent in its 
play. The poetical cast of his mind was apparent 
in his felicitous illustrations of the topics upon which 
he was discoursing. It was seen tooin his choice 
of subjects, occasionally. Shall we ever forget those 
pictures of patriarchal life with which some Sermons 
of his were graced? None ever more charmingly 
than he could produce from the Old Testament record 
so many topics to delight as well as to edify. He 
seemed to catch the lights and shades of Hebrew 
character like one who had been a contemporaneous 
observer. And he knew how to apply all he obtained 
by this means to the purposes of Christian improve- 
ment, with skill and effect. So frequent and per- 
tinent were his quotations from sacred scripture in 
conversation and in discourse, that his heart must 
have been stored with its treasures. Mr Deane had 
strong sense as well as genius. His sagacity in 
affairs was such as denoted a vigorous mind. For 
much of his life he was a hard student. And at no 
period did he intermit his devotion to the pursuit of 
truth and knowledge more than the interruptions of 
disease made inevitable. He had the force which 
combats difficulty with determination to subdue it. 
He nourished a liberal curiosity even after long 
debility of frame might have been supposed to have 
damped the ardor of every desire and robbed every 
pursuit of itsinterest. The last winter, while subject 
to the pains whose fruit was his death, he applied 
himself with ardor to inquiries respecting the newly 
developed science of Phrenology, and gave the re- 
sults of his inquiries in an ably written Lecture. In 
the learning of his profession Mr Deane was well 
furnished ; in some departments his acquisitions were 
more than the common stock. And he continued to 
acquire. His taste for natural science was such as 
would have led him to much devotion in its pursuits, 
had opportunity favored. He had at one time a 
carefully selected cabinet of minerals. He had ac- 
quainted himself with the books of Phillips, Cleave- 
land, and others, on this and kindred branches. For 
History he had a decided predilection, and indulged 
it. There were not many {who were better versed 
than hein the Colonial History of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, among those whose avocations have 
not led them more directly to make such subjects 
their study. His History of Scituate affords evidence 
of research and talent highly respectable. 

Our lamented brother’s religious character was es- 
tablished upon principles of the most solid cast. It 
owed little to accidental influences and casual asso- 
ciations. It had no superficial qualities. It did not 
crave the support of frequent communication and 
It grew up in the presence of God and 
long communion with him. It was nourished by 
calm exercises and regular discipline. It was far as 
possible from mere outward seeming and dependence 
on the judgments of men. His was a piety which 
connects God with every thing, and sees no beauty 
and no good without him ; even as the absence of all 
intellectual expression leaves no power to charm in 
features of however fine a mould. His piety was 
humble,—presenting no claims,—meek, submitting 
itself to the mighty hand of God. They who know 
through what sore afflictions he has been called to 
pass, will accord him the possession of a sound and 
steadfast principle ef religion, when they think of his 
endurance. My heart is fixed, said he, a little while 
before his death, My heart is fixed, trusting in my 
Maker. It was language often on his lips. It was 
the language of his life. His faith did not faulter, his 
tove te the Chastener lost no part of its tenderness 
and fealty, after the fabric of his hopes had been bro- 
ken down, and his nature was shaken to its centre. 

Mr Deane had a strong abhorrence of injustice, 
which gave sternness to integrity which was unim- 
yeachable. He was no cool spectator of any wrong. 
His sensitiveness in this respect may have been 
sometimes too jealous, and led him through suspicion 
of injury to be unjust. But he could make no com- 
promise with the meanness and cupidity which 
banquet on spoils. Yet was his heart the seat of 
Christian charity. He truly felt for and with his 
fellowmen. His sympathy with others appeared to 
‘be enhanced by his own experience of sorrow. His 
spirit was amicable, lenient, beneficent. He was 
glad at any time to do a kind act. 

In the early part of Mr Deane’s Ministry sprung 
up the chief religious controyersy of our day. He 
did not hesitate to take a decided stand among Uni- 
tarians. He was then and has ever been a truly 
liberal and catholic Christian. But he sacrificed 
nothing to party spirit. He was slow to anger in the 
cause of truth. The harmony and union which he 
maintained in his parish through all the period of 
controversial difficulty, are good proof of the tender- 
ness and prudence with which he exercised his 
ministry, It is part of the praise due to our departed 
friend that the venerable man who lingered by his 
side to share with him in the affections of a grateful 
people, 80 soon won a large place in his heart and 
loved him as targely in return. Their attachment 
othe is Ee Bp Deane never ceased to 

ne whom he could not 
saan — The tribute he has inserted in his 

§ ate to his aged colleague is a memo- 
rial to the virtues of both, in a relation not the most 
easy to sustain without fault. 
hie! na pag — in iage of recovering 
tiie Get Nan ante, to remove to the distant 
panties aa ag nee other issues. His 
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g to the will of God. 


sympathy. 

















His end was -tranquil. The Gospel had sustained 
him by its truths in life, and its promises did not fail 
him in death. ‘ 
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DOMESTIC. 


GoveRNoR Davis, when he received information 
of the riots at Charlestown, was confined to his house 
by severe indisposition. He communicated to the 
Attorney General, the Sheriff of Suffolk, and the Se- 
lectmen of Charlestown, his wishes in relation to the 
case. He also empowered the Major-General of the 
Middlesex Division to call out the Militia, if needed, 


to preserve the public peace. 

The examinations of persons charged with being 
concerned in the late riots are still going on in Boston, 
Charlestown, and East Cambridge. Several persons 
have been committed; but we do not understand 
that any of the principals engaged in the act of setting 
fire to the building, are yet discovered. 


Publie Schools. The annual exhibition of the 
public schools took place yesterday. The performan- 
ces at all the schools were satisfactory to the com- 
mittee and the visiters. At three o’clock, the School 
Committee, all the members of the City Government, 
the “medal boys,” and a number of guests, sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner at Faneuil-Hall, at which 
his Honor the Mayor presided. Among the distin- 
guished guests at the table were the Hon. Mr Web- 
ster, Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, Secretary of the Navy, 
Commodore Morris, His Honor Lieutenant-Governor 
Armstrong, Chief Justice Shaw, Judge Thacher, the 
Attorney-General, Adjutant-General, &c. The reg- 
ular toasts were read by the City Marshal. Those 
which were complimentary to the Senate, the Navy 
and the Judiciary, were responded to by Mr Web- 
ster, Mr Dickerson, Commodore Morris and Judge 
Shaw. After thanks were returned by one of the 
chaplains of the day, the following Hymn was sung 
by an excellent choir, to the tune of Old Hundred. 

HYMN. By CHARLEs SPRAGUE, Esa. 
O Thou! at whose dread name we bend, 
To whom our purest vows we pay, 
God over all! in love descend, 
And bless the labors of this day. 
Our Fathers here, a pilgrim band, 
Fixed the proud empire of the Free ; 
Art moved in gladness o’er the land, 
And Faith her altars reared to Thee. 
Here, too, to guard, through every age, 
The sacred rights their valor won, 
They bade Instruction spread her page, 
And send down truth from sire to son. 


Here, still, through all succeeding time, 
Their stores may Truth and Learning bring, 
And still the anthem-note sublime 
To Thee from children’s children sing. 

An Ode by I. M’Lellan jr. was sung by the choir, 
and a Song by William Hayden jr. by Mr Andrews. 

The Franklin Medals were awarded to the follow- 
ing boys :— 

English High School—Robert Grimes Davis, Sam- 
uel Smith, Thomas Edward Dorr, Francis Vergnies 
Tenney, James Harris, John Cunningham. 

Latin School—Samuel L. Abbott, Jr., Benjamin 
F. Atkins, James R. Pierce, Amos Smith, Edward 
A. Washburn, Benjamin W. Whitney. 

* Adams School—George Allen, William Waldock, 
William W. Keith. 

Wells Sc hool— William Evans, George A.Blaney, 
James H. Wadleigh. 

Eliot School—Charles Brintnall, William McFar- 
land, Robert A. Parker, Francis L. Sargent, Christo- 
pher H. Snelling, Sylvester Trull. 

Hawes School—Alpheus Stetson, George Allen. 

Franklin School—Jonathan Gavett, Nathan Green, 
Joshua Gooch. 

Boylston School—Geurge Bruce, James L. Barry, 
Benjamin V. French jr. 

Mayhew School—Osborn Boylston Hall, Silas 
Hobbs Stuart, James Gould, George Parker Kettell, 
Thomas Greenleaf Fay, Phillip Joseph Hayden 
Morris.— Courier. 


Municipal Court.—We understand that Robert 
C. Hooper, Esq. who was tried yesterday at this 
court en an indictment for sending a challenge in 
January last, was acquitted. He was defended by 
Charles P. Curtis, Esq. and the prosecution was con- 
ducted by S TD. Parker, Esg. County Attorney. 

Daily Advertiser. 

Missionary Meeting:—Seven missionaries, being 
about to embark from this city for Smyrna during 
the present week, received their instructions on Sab- 
bath evening, in the Essex street Church. The in- 
structions were read by the Rev. Mr Wisner, one of 
the Secretaries of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. Addresses were made by the Rev. Mr 
Winslow, late Missionary to Ceylon, and Rev. Dr 
Beecher, introductory prayer by the Rev. Dr Jenks. 
The missionaries are, Rey. John B. Adger and wife, 
of South Carolina; Rev. Samuel R. Houston and 
wife, of Virginia; Rev. Lorenzo W. Pease and wife, 
of New York; and Rev. James L. Merrick, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr Merrick is designated to the Ma- 
homedans of Persia; Mr Adger to the Armenians, to 
reside at Smyrna or Constantinople; Mr Houston and 
Mr Pease to the Greeks, the former to be stationed 
on the island of Scio, the latter on the island of Cy- 
prus. 

Boylston Prize.—The premium of fifty dollars, or 
a gold medal of that value, has been awarded by the 
Medical Committee of Harvard University,to Charles 
Caldwell, M. D. of Lexington, Ky. for a;dissertation 
on the question—‘‘Are the restrictions on the en- 
trance of vessels into port, called Quarantine Laws, 
useful? If so, in what cases should they be applied?” 





Ipswich Centennial.—The second Centennial 
celebration of the first settlement of Ipswich, on Sat- 
urday, wasin all respects worthy of the elevated 
character of that ancient and respectable town. The 
Addresses by the Rev. Daniel Dana and the Hon. 
Rufus Choate, were such as might have been ex- 
pected from such heads and hearts as those gentle- 
men are known to possess. That of the former was, 
in part, devoted to an elaborate and interesting elu- 
cidation of the Theological opinions and discipline of 
our puritan fathers, and a parallel (drawn with a 
masterly, but delicate and charitable hand) between 
them, and what is by some considered as the im- 
proved theology of modern times. The address of 
Mr Choate was a rich intellectual treat, replete with 
sound reasoning, apt and powerful deduction, and 
those lofty and luxuriant flights of the imagination, 
which so pre-eminently distinguish the performances 
of that gentleman. His subject was the influence of 
the events of the Colonial age, in preparing the 
American people in mind, character, and civil ca- 
pacity, for independence. We hope to see them both 
from the press. About three or four hundred of the 
sons and descendants of Ispwich, many of them resi- 
dents of this town, partook of an exeellent dinner, 
after the services, under a pavilion fitted up with 
exquisite taste, for the purpose. Thejchairs occupied 
at the table by the President of the day (Nathaniel 
Lord, Jr. Esq.) and several of the Clergy, were the 
identical ones brought from England, by the Puri- 
tans, two hundred years ago; and some excellent 
pears, from a scion brought out at the same time, 
constituted a part of the desert. Several addresses 
accompanied the sentiments, which were announced 
at the table, full of lively historical anecdote and ar- 
dent affection. The gentlemen who delived address- 
es at the table were “Mr Lord, President of the Day, 
Judge White, Hon. L. Saltonstall, Ichabod Tucker, 
Esq. and C. A. Andrews, Esq. of this town, and two 
gentlemen from Connecticut (Messrs Perkins.) On 
the whole this was a proud day for old Ipswich, and 
one which her sons will always have occasion to re- 
member with gratitude and delight.—Salem Reg. 


; Rail Road.—A continuous line of rail road, be- 
sides that now in operation from Camden to Amboy, 
is in an advanced state of completion along the west 
bank of the Delaware, through Bristol, to Tren- 
ton, in New Jersey, and thence through New 
Brunswick and Newark to Jersey city, opposite New 
York. All this route is nearly ready for use, except 
between Trenton and New Brunswick, which will 
require a legislative enactment from the state of New 
Jersey, in consequence of the charter already granted 
to the Camden and Amboy Company.— Phil. Gaz. 


Three fatal cases of Cholera have occurred at 
Washington. The National Intelligencer pronounces 
them, on the authority of respectable physicians, 
sporadic cases, which ought not to excite alarm. 

At New York, on Tuesday, the Board of Health 
reported 31 cases of cholera and 17 deaths. 

Life of Napoleon.—The National Intelligencer 
says that Major Henry Lee, of Virginia, has for some 
years past been engaged in preparing from a rich 
store of materials, a Life of Napoleon, the first vol- 
ume of which is advertised in Galignani’s (Paris) 
Messenger, of June 10, as in press, and shortly to be 
published. 


.| of our republican institutions. 





POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Worcester, July 31 1834, 
To His Exc&euLency Joun Davis: 

Sir—You are undoubtedly aware that since the 
organization of the Antimasonic party in this Com- 
monwealth, a Committee for this county has constant- 
ly existed, with instructions to hold such correspon- 
dence, and from time to time to make such communi- 
cations to the members of the party and to the pub- 
lic, as in their judgment the common good might re- 
quire. Upon a recent and very full consultation 
with the members‘of the Committee, I have been re- 
quested, as their organ, to submit to you, in their be- 
half, the present communication. 

We trust that no apology is necessary for the liber- 
ty we take in addressing you upon a subject which 
we deem to be of the highest importance to the pub- 
lic welfare. The measures and the policy of the 
present National Administration have been, and now 
are, of such character as to awaken in every patriotic 
mind a strong feeling of solicitude for the ‘preserva- 
tion of our Constitution and laws, and the perpetuity 
This feeling prompts 
us in this, as in every other political exigency, to 
look to the ballot-box as the true corrective of what- 
ever evil afflicts the country, through the influence 
of the impolitic measures of unskilful, incompetent or 
corrupt rulers. 

in this Commonwealth, as you perfectly well know 
the opponents of the National Administration are di- 
vided among themselves on a subject which has no 
direct reference to the measures of the government; 
but yet that subject has become so mingled with our 
state politics as materially to affect the just influence 
which the people of Massachusetts might otherwise 
have in‘our national councils. 

Itis obvious to every one that the Masonic insti- 
tution is the cause of this division. Must that divis- 
ion necessarily continue? In the present aspect of 
our affairs, having reference alike to public opinion, 
and the existing laws of the Commonwealth upon 
this suhject, is it not reasonable to anticipate that the 
sentiments of the Whig defenders of the Constitution 
will be found to be so far in accordance with those 
whose motto is “the supremacy of the laws,’’ as to 
enable them, at least on great and leading questions 
of policy, to act in harmonious union with each 
other? 

Knowing your attachment to the principles and 
form of our government, and the devotion you have 
often manifested to the rights and interestsof the peo- 
ple, may we not hope that you will communicate to 
us with your usual frankness, your views of the duty 
of the citizens of this Commonwealth at this impor- 
tant crisis? 

Many, and we have nodoubt a great majority, of 
the Antimasonic party, with which we are associat- 
ed, and whose agents within a limited sphere we 
have been and still are, will sacrifice every thing but 
their principles to bring back the government to its 
original character, and sustain it on the basis of the 
Constitution. Under the influence of this patriotic 
sentiment, they will duly recognize a similarity of 
opinion on the part of those from whom they have 
heretofore been separated by a contrariety of opinion 
in regard to an institution, which they believe the 
public good demands should no longer be among us, 
to disturb our political hormony. With a firm con- 
viction of the integrity of their motives, and the hon- 
esty of their intentions, we are fully persuaded, that 
no minor considerations will prevent their acting on 
the broad and common ground of opposition to the 
National Administration, wherever they can do so 
without compromising the principles which they be- 
lieve to be founded in their common right and duty. 

We shall be gratified to receive your reply to this 
communication at as early a day as may suit your 
convenience ; and shall feel an additional obligation 
for your permission to give publicity to your senti- 
ments. J am, sir, very respectfully, 

your obedient servant, 
Puiny MERRICK. 

For, and in behalf of the Antimasonic Committee 
for the County of Worcester. 

Worcester, August 1, 1834. 

Sir—Your ‘favor addressed to me in behalf of the 
Antimasonic Committee for the county of Worcester, 
was received this day. As the contents relate to the 
political affairs of the country, and as I stand before 
the public in the attitude of a candidate for the suf- 
frages of the people, I might excuse myself from a 
compliance with your request. Perhaps prudence 
would seggest this course, and I should unhesftat- 
ingly yield obedience to that suggestion, if the com- 
munication came from these w have honored me 
with their support. But it originates from a different 


source. It is courteous in its language, and appears, 
as far as I can judge, toemanate not from a spirit of 





political intrigue, but from an honest desire to ad- 
vance the public good. As, therefore, those who | 
have addressed me have decided, for themselves, | 
that such a measure is both proper and expedient, I | 
can perceive no violation of any duty, or obligation I | 
owe to my fellow-citizens, in making a brief reply, | 
though I am aware that whatever may be said will | 
probably be perverted and misrepresented by those | 
who may think their interests promoted by such a | 
course. 

You dwell with much earnestness upon the crisis 
in our national affairs, and surely it demands the dis- | 
passionate consideration of every patriot. A firm | 
union and an active co-operation of all citizens at- 
tached to the Constitution, and anxious to preserve | 
the substance, as well as the forms, of free govern- | 
ment is aduty which each and every one owes to our 
common country. 

Federal power must be restrained to its constitu- 
tional limits, and those who exercise it must be held 
to strict accountability ;—an accountability which | 
will suffer no abuse or usurpation of power to escape 
popular comdemnation, or the lust of ambition will | 
overshadow the land with tyranny. Our reliance to | 
suppress this kind of temerity, whenever it exists, is 
upon the voice of the people, the sentence of the bal- 
lot-box—and the more united the people are, the 
more efficacious will be that sentence. 

I concur, therefore, in the opinion, that this Com- 
monwealth will not have its just influence in the 
councils of the United States unless those who har- 
monize in their views of public policy can act in con- 
cert. 

No one laments more than I do the estrangement 
which we witness. No one has felt more sincerely 
desirous of restoring mutual confidence; and no one 
has been, or is, more willing to obey the public will 
in whatever may be necessary to accomplish so de- 
sirable an end. 

You observe that “it is obvious to every one that 
the Masonic Institution is the cause of this division,” 
and you have been pleased to ask my “views of the 
duties of the citizens of this Commonwealth at this 
important crisis.” 

That the public mind is greatly agitated, aud that 
the Masonic Institution 1s a disturbing cause, admits 
of no doubt. It is equally clear to my own mind, 
that it is a high and imperative duty which all good 
citizens owe to the state, to endeavor by all reasona- 
ble means and sacrifices to restore public harmony. 
I fear, however, in making this appeal, you over- 
estimate the importance of my humble opinions ; in- 
deed, in an excited state of sentiment, one can scarce- 
ly maintain reasonable opinions without hazarding 
reproach from the zealous and heated. 

Whether this controversy is to continue, and the 
influence of the state to be impaired by it, must de- 
pend on the exercise of mutual forbearance and pat- 
riotism. In party conflicts we must not lose sight of 
our country and its institutions; but must remember 
we have a Constitution, on the preservation of which 
depends our political happiness and the best hopes of 
mankind. 

Conciliation did much during the last winter tow- 
ards surmounting the barriers of separation, and I 
entertained hopes that it had excited an impulse 
which would have accomplished much more before 
this time. 

The statute against oaths not authorized by law, 
was sustained with a unanimity of sentiment, and a 
patriotic zeal for the public peace, which gave appa- 
rent promise of a voluntary abandonment of the Ma- 
sonic Lodges. The bitterness of feeling which had 
characterized the controversy made some assauging 
measure necessary to heal dissension, and none seem- 
ed to me so efficacious as this in restoring peace to 
the public mind, and consequently harmony to our 
councils. It ought to be done for the good of the 
country , andI doubt not that the spirit of patriotism 
which has distinguished many fof this class of our 
fellow-citizens, will outweigh all attachment to the 
institution, and lead to a speedy relinquishment of it. 
This step will entitle those who bring it about to the 
gratitude of the public. It will be but car ing out 
the wee | feeling which sustained the law of the last 
session of the Legislature, and anticipating immedi- 
ately the result to which that law must lead. 

In expressing these sentiments I feel assured that 
I concur in opinion with a great majority of the 
people of this Commonwealth ; and I may add, do but 
make known in this form opinions which I have long 
freely avowed. It seems to me no other course could 











so oy and effectually tranquilize public senti- 
ment. If, however, discontent should remain, it will 


REGIST E R. 


be. those only who have concealed reasons for 
maintaining a controversy, and are opposed to recon- 
ciliation. 

On the whole, without entering more into the 
subject allow me to observe, that much in the spirit 
of peace has been done; and I doubt not among the 
calm, considerate, and patriotic, whose influence 
must prevail, there is a disposition to do more ; and if 
this temper is appreciated, if it shall meet with a like 
disposition for peace, all causes of discontent will 
soon disappear. It is however as impossible instanta- 
neously to compose inteHectual strife as it is to smooth 
the surface of the agitated ocean. But if there is, as 
I have no doubt there is, a desire abroad to harmo- 
nize rather than irritate, and if there is manly inde- 
pendence enough to follow what the jugdment dic- 
tates to be right, instead of serving reluctantly in the 
ranks of party warfare, there can be little doubt that 
your hopes of tranquillity will soon be realized. 

| have now, sir, frankly communicated to you 
such views as seem to me important, and will close 
by observing that forbearance and mutual respect 
will not only restore mutual confidence, but will re- 
move the causes of controversy. 

With great respect, your obedient serv’t 
J. DAVIS. 

To Pliny Merrick, Esq. 

Chairm an of the Antimasonic committee for the 
County of Worcester. 


Riots in Philadelphia.—The National Gazette, of 
Thursday, furnishes the following account of late 
disturbances in Philadelphia, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings: 

A white man had some time since erected on the 
city side of South near Eighth street, a place of 
amusement known as* the ‘ Flying Horses.” To 
this place numbers of the neighboring colored popu- 
lation resorted, and on Monday evening last some 
young white men who went to the place were beaten 
off by the blacks. On Tuesday evening a mob of 
young men and boys amounting to several hundreds, 
some of them armed with clubs, marched down 
Seventh street, halted on the Hospital lot, where 
they were joined by others, and then proceeded to 
South street. The building or shed containing the 
flying horses was attacked and demolished, after 
which a battle commenced between the rioters and 
a number of the colored population of the neighbor- 
hood. The rioters then proceeded down South street 
and attacked a house occupied by a colored family, 
the members of which escaped unhurt. After this 
feat of violence the mob paraded through Bedford, 
Mary, and other streets, inhabited by colored peo- 
ple, evineing every disposition to violence and out- 
rage. 

About nine o’clock, the police officers, with their 
assistants, obtained for the occasion, attempted to dis- 
perse the rioters and seize the ring-leaders. This 
was the signal for increased outrage on the part of 
the mob—the tumult became more alarming, and 
** down with the police” was the general ery. A 
body of constables, however, headed by Squire 
Loughead, fought their way through the mob, and 
captured about eighteen of its leaders. This was not 
eflected without injury to the captors. M’ Lane, of 
the county, Mandertield, and Danehower, were 
much hurt; and Herren, one of the city police, was 
dangerously wounded. The ring-leaders being un- 
able to procure bail, were committed to prison. The 
account adds that many persons must have received 
serious injuries which have not been heard of; and 
that every individual of the Moyamensing police sus- 
tained considerable personal injury. y 

Last evening, after the eile force had dispersed 
and left the place of expected riot perfectly quiet, a 
number of riotors assembled, and renewed the scenes 
of the preceding evening. 
wholly directed against the dwellings and persons of 
unoffending colored inhabitants. This was met on 
the part of some of the blacks with a determined re- 
sistance. Battle and bloodshed was the consequence, 
but the extent of personal harm received on either 
side is not yet known. 

A presbyterian meeting house belonging to the 
colored inhabitants, situate in the neighborhood of 

Fitzwater and Seventh streets, was attacked by the 
rioters, the windows broken and ‘he interior greatly 
injured. A dwelling of respectable exterior and 
handsomely furnished was also thrown at, the doors 
and windows broken, and the furniture destroyed 
and scattered. Itis not known whether any lives 
were lost. The city and district police are on the 
alert to apprehend the leaders in these outrages and 


te prevent their recurrence. 
n ursday night the mob was renewed, and 


assailed the Wharton church, which was entirely de- 
molished. Several houses in Vernon street were 
entered and plundered. The Mayor prevented a 
war between the whites and blacks, the latter pre- 
paring to act on the defensive, and the mob was dis- 
persed at about 12 1-2 o’clock. 


Cincinnati, (Ohio,) Aug. 5.—The Cholera has 
left us. Some of our most respectable physicians in- 
formed me, yesterday, that they had not for the pre- 
ceding day or two been called toa single case. Up 
to this time, itis estimated the whole number that 
have fallen victims to this desease the present season, 
is about sixty, and mostly among the sober and mor- 
al class of citizens. 





PROCLAMATION, 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN DAVIS, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Whereas, it appears from representation made to 
me by the several Committees of Vigilance of Charles- 
town and Boston, which representation, in substance, 
is confirmed by the Attorney-General of the Com- 
monwealth, that on the night of the 11th inst. a large 
number of persons assembled at Charlestown, by pre- 
concerted designs of violence, and proceeded, in a 
high-handed manner, in disregard of the civil author- 
ities, and in defiance of the laws, with fire, and acts 
of outrage, to demolish the building called the Ursu- 
line Convent, to lay waste the gardens and grounds, 
and to break open and desecrate the Sepulchres of the 
Dead, having previously compelled a large number 
of females, then dwelling in sald building, many of 
whom were pupils in a school, and of tender age, to 
seek safety in flight, and to take refuge in the fields. 
And whereas it also appears that after much investi- 
gation, the civil magistrates and other officers of the 
law are unable to discover the perpetrators of this 
daring outrage, and that the ordinary and common 
course of proceedings is thus proved to be ineffectual. 

Therefore, in compliance with the request of said 
Committee, and in pursuance of the authority vested 
in me by law, I do offer in behalf of the Common- 
wealth, a reward of five hundred dollars to such 
person or persons, as shall cause the said offenders or 
any of them to be apprehended and brought to con- 
viction, which sum of five hundred dollars, shall be 
paid to one or more persons as existing facts upon 
conviction of an offender or offenders, and the ends of 
Justice, may require. 

And I do further call upon all good citizens of this 
Commonwealth to aid in healing the wound which 
the laws have received by the open contempt of their 
authority, and the wanton disregard of private rights. 
I appeal to them to be vigilantin preserving the pub- 
lic peace, and in sustaining the civil authority. This 
discountenance of such proceedings, will restore con- 
fidence, and make our peacable institutions suffi- 
ciently powerful to overawe insubordination, and to 
meet any emergency. If the people will it, there 
will be no more destruction of private property, or 
invasion of private rights by open acts of violence. 

Given under my hand, this fifteenth day of August, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four, and the fifty-ninth year of the inde- 
pendence of the United States. JOHN DAVIS. 

By His Excellency the Governor. 
Epwarp D. Banes, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





FOREIGN. 

From England.—Liverpool papers of July 20th, 
have been received at this port by the ship Humboldt, 
Capt. Bliss. The most important news is that of the 
Dissolution of the English Cabinet, by the resigna- 
tion of Ea:] Grey, the Prime Minister. 

It had been determined,” says the Daily Adverti- 
ser, “to re-enact the Irish Coercion bill, without 
material alteration, though there was a divisior of 
opinion in the Cabinet relative to the expediency of 
the measure. This division was the real cause of 
Earl Grey’s resignation; a more full account of the 
circumstances attending it will be found in the ex- 
tracts given below.” 

The Daily Advertiser, in its abstract of news, pro- 
ceeds to say, 

« On the 14th, Lord Melbourne announced in the 
House of Lords that he had been commanded by the 
King to lay before him the plan of an administration, 
but that the arrangements were not then brought to 


Their vengeance was_ 








A 
maturity. The House of Commons, on receiving 
similar information from Lord Althorp, adjourned till 
Thursday, the 1th. 


It appears that the resignation of Lord Althorp 
was subsequently withdrawn, so that the only chang- 
o™ the Cabinet are the following : Lord Melbourne 
is appointed First Lord of the Treasury, in the place 
of Earl Grey: Viscount Duncannon, Secretary of 
the Home Department, in the place of Lord Mel- 
bourne; Sir John C. Hobhouse, Chief Commissioner 

of Woods and Forests, in the place of Viscount Dun- 

cannon. Great doubts are entertained of the stability 

this Cabinet. 

The Cholera was raging with violence in Dubjy, 
at the last dates. In Thurles and Tipperary, great 
distress prevailed in consequence of the want of pro- 
visions. Riots and outrages were constantly occur- 
ring in various parts of Ireland. 

It appears from the French papers, that the ma- 
jority in favor of Ministers in the new Chamber of 
Deputies is very large. The number of their adhe- 
rents is estimated to amount to 230, and that of the 
opposition to 90. There are 50 others who are at- 
tached to no party. 

The Spanish Cortes were to meet at the appointed 
time, notwithstanding the prevalence of cholera in 
the capital: but as the Queen had retired, in conse- 
quence of her alarm, to St. Ildefonso, it was thought 
that Segovia would be selected as the place of meet- 
ing. Great preparations were moking by the Carlists 
in Navarre, to encounter the forces of Rodil. 

Don Carlos had returned privately to Bayonne, on 
the frontiers of Spain, which he was preparing to 
enter. A loan to the amount of £4,000,000 had 
been contracted by him in Paris. 

The cholera is said to have reappeared at Lisbon. 
Don Pedro had been severely ill, but was convales- 
cent. The assembling of the Cortes was looked for 


with much anxiety. 

A fire had broke out in Smyrna, which destroyed 
property to a large amount, belonging principally to 
Englishmen.” 

Dissolution of the Cabinet.—The following ac- 
count of proceedings in the House of Lords, July 9th 
furnishes the detail of circumstances referred to 


above. 

On the order of the day being read, for the bring- 

ing in of the report on the Irish disturbance bill, 

Earl Grey rose and attempted to address the house, 

but was so much overpowered by his feelings that 

he was obliged to resume his seat. The Duke of 
Wellington, evidently with the view of giving time 

to the Noble Earl to recover himself, presented sev- 

eral petitions in favor of the Established Church. 

Earl Grey again rose, and after apologizing for the 

excess of feeling which he had shown, proceeded 

to explain the causes that had led to his resignation. 

He entered at some length into the communications 

which had passed between himself and the Noble 

Marquis at the head of the Irish government, which 
he described as private commanications to himself 

personally, and not as a minister, and stated that up 

to the 23d of June, there was no doubt in the opin- 

ion of the whole cabinet, that the renewal of the co- 

ercion act was indispensable for the safety of Ire- 

land. On the 23d of Jurie he received a private 

and confidential letter from the Noble Marquis, 

which appeared to have been produced not so much 

by any original view taken by that illustrious per- 
son of the state of ireland, as by certain considera- 
tions which had been suggested to him by others, 
without his (Earl Grey's) knowledge and privity, 
affecting the political state of this country, rather 
than the state of Ireland. He lost no time in wri- 
ting to the Noble Marquis, and letters were subse- 
quently received, the result of which was that the 
Noble Marquis did express an opinion, that if it 
would promote other objects here, three clauses of 
the bill in question might be dispensed with, espe- 
cially if by that omission an extension of the term 
could be effected. From this view he felt himself 
compelled to dissent, and he came now to state 
what ought never to have been made known beyond 
the cabinet. There had been, he could not conceal 
the fact, considerable difference of opinion in the 
cabinet, but ultimately all agreed that the bill should 
be introduced in the form in which he had introduc- 
ed it, and this determination had since received the 
full sanction of the Lord Lieutenant. It was with 
considerable pain and surprise that he had heard the 
production of these private communications called 
forin the other house. The statements respecting 
them were made without his knowledge, but the ef- 
fect was this: a member of the other house having 
been put in possession of the fact of this communi- 
cation, made use of it to bring a charge against gov- 
ernment, stating that the production of these docu- 
ments was absolutely necessary wal woaee the passing 
of that bill, and charging a member of the govern- 
ment with a breach of faith, vacillation, and incon- 
sistency, contrary to all precedents and the proceed- 
ing in this house. 

The consequence of this had been, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had the conduct of the 
affairs of government in the other house, and who 
had been fully impressed with the opinion of the 
Lord Lieutenant of lreland,and who felt how much 
of the ground upon which this bill was proposed 
was swept from under him, felt, in consequence of 
what had passedin the other House, that he could 
not with satisfaction to himself, continue in the sit- 
uation he then held. The consequence was, that 
yesterday morning, he, Lord Grey, received a let- 
ter from his noble friend, containing his resignation ; 
and ina personal interview with him, having as- 
certained that his resolution was final, he submitted 
that resignation to his Majesty. It then became 
necessary for him to consider what he should do. 
He had long been anxious to be relieved from the 
labors of office, which were greater than he could 
bear; and this new breach having rendered it im- 
possible to carry on the government to any useful 
purpose, he had determined to tender his resignation 
to his Majesty, which resignation had been most 
graciously accepted. The noble Earl then took a 
brief review of the policy of his administration, and 
appealed to the people whether the pledges on which 
that administratiun had been formed, namely, peace, 
reform, and retrenchment, had not been fully re- 
deemed. The Duke of Wellington contended that 
the party who made tle communications alluded to 
by the noble Earl, ought never to have been admit- 
ted to his Majesty's service. He was satisfied that 
his right honorable friend, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. was fully justified in every part of the busi- 
ness. The statement he had made to the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government ey se the alte 
ration in the coercion bill, was that if such and such 
was the state of Ireland, then the court martial clause 
might be dispensed with. The noble Duke then 
entered into a long exposition of the domestic and 
foreign policy of the late Government, and denied 
that those benefits had resulted from it of which 
Lord Grey had spoken. The Lord Chancellor de- 
recated the remarks of the noble Duke, and de- 
ended the late prime minister. For himself it 
should never be said of him, that he should be the 
man, at whatever hazard, who would not stand by 
his sovereign and the country, in whose service he 
had been for three years and a half. He had ten- 
dered no resignation. (Some laughter.) Noble lords 
might laugh ; but he would ask, was there anything 
so very merr in the present situation of ministers 
to cause Scmaieher ? Probably the noble lords so in- 
dulging themselves would have no objection to take 
part in the administration: no, vg | knew eo or 
at least if they did not, he, the sord Chancellor, 
did: for he declared that ae but an imperative 
sense of duty could have induced him to remain in 
office a single hour after the resignation of his nobie 
friend.—With respect to another retirement, viz. 
that of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he was of opinion that there was no occa- 
sion for such resignation, and so much the more did 
he regret it. The report was then brought up and 


the House adjourned. 

Resignation of Ministers.—The resignation of 
Earl Grey was immediately preceded by that of Lord 
Althorp, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The follow- 
ing extract furnishes an explanation of his reasons. 


In the HOUSE OF COMMONS — July 9.—After 
some routine business of no _— public interest, 
Lord Althorp rose and entered into an explation of 
the circumstances which led to his resignation. He 
said when the bill for the renewal of the measure of 
coercion was agitated in the cabinet, I felt that it 
would be the duty of his Majesty’s government, on 
the representation then made to it, to renew the ex- 
isting coercion bill, without the court martial clause. 
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I came to that determination jointly with others 

my colleagues, with considerable reluctance, he} 
nothing should have induced me to adopt that course, 
short o an absolute and apparent necessity. After- 
won in Consequenee of communications with Lord 

e lesley, the subject was again brought under the 
baer mene of the government here. It was at 
sth ie tha consequence of a conversation 
that it was bi » When my right hon. friend stated 

as bis opinton that it would be well to ac- 

quaint Mr. O’ConneHl with the faet that this measure 
was not decided upon by the government here, I ac- 
quiesced in the view he took of the sabject, ond con- 
sented to that explanation upon the understanding 
that this communication go no further; and [ ac. 
companied this with a hope that in making the com- 
munication, he would act with great caution, and be 
careful not to commit himself in making it. The 
private communications from the Lord Liewtenant 
“€ Ireland now alluded to, were brought under the 
corgideration of the cabinet, week before last. 
‘wae these I had been led to believe that the three 
thane bons the bill particularly objected to, namely, 
att ‘ving reference te political meetings, would 

~ © considered essential, and could be dispensed 
bras ee with the preservation of the peace 
“ Mr ge In that opinion F had the concurrence 
OF Sar. reromby , the Attorney General, Mr- 8. 
Rice, Mr. Ellice, and Mr, C, Grant; but we found 
ourselves in a minority ; the question in the cabinet 
was decided against us; anathe question then being 
whether we should acquiesce as the minority, or the 
cabinet should be broken, we to prevent the incon- 
veniences of the latter result, acquasced in the de- 
termination of the majority. F now again state, 
that in the state of our information then sy this sub- 
jecj, our determination was right. I felt, \ confess 
I should have to encounter great difficulty in the 
conducting of a measure such as this through the 
house; but when I heard what took place within 
these walls on Thursday night last, and the state. 
ments made by Mr. Littleton and Mr. O'Connell, 
I at once found the difficulties were embarassing 
and insuperable. 
Upoa Monday last I felt thoss difficulties were so 
great that it would be impossible I could with any 
dignity or with credit to myself, after my present 
opinions were so far known, conduct this bill t 
its stages in this House, and I therefore wrote to my 
Lord Grey, begging that he would tender my resig- 
nation to his Hajesty, which he was po Paes 
pleased to accept. I have to add, that, as they are 
concerned in this explanation, my riglt honorable 
friends who voted in the cabinet with me, have 
given me their authority to assure the House of 
their concurrence in the opinion I had formed on 
this occasion ; and to mention these circumstances, 
as I have done, as their statement also. J should be 
sorry to find that the course I have adopted was not 
approved by the House. 
If I thought that the large body of liighly respec- 
table gentlemen in this House, who have given me 
their confidence so long, and enabled me, through 
their constant, steady, and handsome support, to 
maintain an influence and station to which my abil- 
ities, I feel, scarcely rendered me competent, found 
in my late conduct anything to blame as inconsistent 
with the path of my duty, or the character of an 
honorable man, it would give me, in retiring thus 
from official life, the utmost regret. I shall con- 
clude this statement with acquainting the House, 
that for the present I continue to hold the office I 
have hitherto filled until another gentleman be ap- 
pointed to it, and shall conduct as usual, in this 
place, the ordinary business of the Government. 
Mr. Littleton repeated his regret for the error into 
which he had fallen, and alluded to the circumstan- 
ces under which he had acted. He assured the 
House, that when he made that communication,” 
he had no doubt but that those clauses of this bill 
would be left out which gave so much offence. So 
convinced was he thut such would be the case, that 
he could not imagine it possible that a result such 
as he now deplored would ever have taken place. 
Mr. O’Connell expressed the satisfaction which he 
felt at the statement of the right honorable gentle- 
man. He rose not to justify himself, but to take his 
share inthe blame. Lord Althorp said, I wish to 
confine myself to my own case, but I ought to have 
stated in my first address, that in conseqvence of 
myself and my right honorable friend retiring from 
office, Lord Grey will, by this time, have stated in 
another place, that the administration is at an end. 

The orders of the day were postponed till Friday, 
and the House adjourned. 

*A communication made to Mr O'Connell, that 
the bill would be introduced by the Ministers with- 
out the clauses iy ~westion. 
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MARRIAGES. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr Josiah Nick- 
erson to Miss Eliza Cunningham. , 

By Rev. Mr Pa*kman,.Mr Josiah W. Kenfield to 
Miss Catherine Vanneyer. 


Miss Elizabeth Thorp. 

By Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr Oliver Lewis to Miss 
Lydia B. Clapp. 

By Rev. Mr Adams, Mr George H, Davis to Miss 
Harriet Lowe ; Mr Sidney Allen to Miss Harriet 





Lewis. 

In Cambridge, Mr John M. Wood to Miss Deborah 
B. Newman Tufts. 

At Reading, by Rev. Mr Dean, Mr C. H. David- 
son, of Charlestown, to Miss Eliza Maria, daughter 
of Edmund Parker Esq. 

In Canterbury, Con. Miss Prudence Crandall to 
the Rev. Calvin Phileo, of Ithaca, N. Y. 

In Chambersburg, Pa. Aug. 2, Mr L. Rogers to 
Miss Margaret, daughter of Mr W. Mackay.—Died 
Aug. 9, Mrs. Rogers in the 16th year of her age, the 
young bride whose marriage is noticed above, after 
an illness of a few hours. 
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DEATHS. 








In this city, 12th inst. Mrs Hannah H. Sawin, 36 ; 
Mr Henry Powers, 32; Miss Elisabeth, daughter of 
Mr Eleazer Nichols, 20 ; Sarah L. Pierce, 25; Mary 
Murray, 23; Honora Jordan, 32; Sarah Ann Foster, 
9 mo. Morris Powers, 37; Mary N. Pearson, 55; 
Mary Robinson, 67. 

In Charlestown N. H., Frederick A. Sumner, 
Esq. Judge of Probate for the County of Sullivan. 
Judge S. was in usual health on the evening pre- 
vious. 

In Roxbury, widow Gracy Shed, 79, recently of 
Abington. 

In Nantucket, Mrs Rosanna, wife of Simeon Ellis, 
64. 

In Buffalo, N. Y. 9th inst. after an illness of 20 
hours, Artemas Clapp, formerly of Norton, Mass. 25, 
He was a clerk of Mr Crane, recently from Boston, 
—was esteemed by all who knew him, surpassed by 
few as to courtesy of manners, and by none in integ- 


rity. 

Ta Poughkeepsie, Aug. 8th, of Cholera, Mrs Au- 
relia Greenough ; 9th, her husband, Mr Epps Green- 
ough; same day, their son Henry, 20 years and 10 
mo; 10th, their daughter Catherine, 18 years and 9 


mo. 
In Alexandria, D. C. Capt. Casper Y. Hayman, 

formerly of Boston. 

In Charleston 8S. C., William, son of Mr Joseph 

Hammond, of Hingham, 19. 

In Belleisle, N. Y. widow Ursula Chapin, 69. 

At Rio Janeiro, July 9, Admiral Sir Michael 

Seymour, of the British squadron on that station. 

In Southhampton, Eng. Rear Admiral Mancy, 64; 

he accompanied Vancouver in his voyage round the 

world. 

Deaths in this city, last weak, 28—Males 13, Fe- 

males 15. 








OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL. 
OW EXHIBITING, at HARDING’S GAL- 
LERY, School street, the Great Picture of the 
Opening of tho Sixth Seal: by F. Danby, R. A. 
From the collection of William Beckford Esq. of 


verses. Size of Painting, 9 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 
inches. This exquisite work of Art has received 
the acknowledgements of the most eminent judges 
in Art, as a Painting altogether unequalled for poetic 
splendor and beauty of execution. 

Open from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. Illuminated in 
the evening. Admittance 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 
50 cents. Aug. 23. 





NE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD. The 
Selectmen of CHARLESTOWN offer the above 
Reward for the apprehension and conviction of the 
originators the conflagration in said town on the 
night of the 11th inst. to be paid in proportion to the 
degree of guilt proved against the offenders. 
By order of the Selectmen. 
P. DODGE, Town Clerk. 

Charlestown, Aug. 18, 1884. 
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By Rev. Mr Stow, Mr Thomas Jefferson Porter to . 


Fonthill Abbey. Revelations, 6th Chap. 12th to17th - 
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[From the Christian Observer. ] 
THE FIRST RESURRECTION, 


« The dead in Christ shall wake !” 
Shout back the glorious cry— 

«« The dead their slumbers break!” 
Thine, Lord, the victory. 


Far o’er the deep green sea, 
Beneath the hollow ground, 

From mountain, dale and lea, 
Echoes the wondrous sound. 


Earth’s caverned depths have heard : 
Its buried ones arise— 

Obedient to the word 
They throng the vaulted skies. 


The sea yields up its dead, 
Washed by the waves of tinre ; 

Where have its waters fled 
Before those words sublime ? 


Earth holds no more her trust : 
Forth at the startling cry 

Upsprings each buried dust 
To immortality. 


See yonder gathering cloud, 
(Angels, and saints redeemed) ! 

Its beams the sunlight shroud ; 
How bright that glory streamed ! 


The dead in Christ have risen, 
From mortal coil set free : 

Burst the grave’s narrow prison '— 
Or changed mortality ! 


With golden harps they stand 
Upon the glassy tide, 

A bright and beauteous band : 
But who their faithful Guide ? 


Hark! hark! the notes they sing : 
* Oh, be His name adored, 

Our Saviour and our King, 
Christ our ascended Lord 


“ He wipes away the tear 
From every drooping eye ; 
His aid for ever near, 
A fount of rich supply. 


* Hunger and thirst no more 
Distract the wearied frame - 

Toil, sorrew, suffering o’ er— 
For this a Saviour came. 


* For this he bent him low— 
For this he bore the cross— 

Drained the full cup of woe, 
And counted gain a loss.” 


Yes, blessed are the dead 
Who thus in Jesus die ; 

For them a Saviour bled ; 
For them he pleads on high. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





CRABBE AND BURKE. 


In these times of public excitement of all kinds, it 
is refreshing to turn occasionally to examples of pri- 


gent and without friends. About ten days 
since, I was compelled-to give a note for 
seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about 
double that sum which | owe. I wrote to 
every friend I had, but my friends are poor 
likewise; the time of payment approached, 
and I ventured to represent my case to 
Lord Rochford. I begged to be credited 
for this sum till I received it of my sub- 
scribers, ‘which I believe will be in one 
month; but to this letter I had no reply, 
and I have probably offended by my impor- 
tunity. Having used every honest means 
in vain, I yesterday confessed my inability, 
and obtained with much entreaty, and as 
the greatest favor, a week’s forbearance, 
when | am positively told, that I must pay 
the money, or prepare for a prison. 

‘You will guess the purpose of so long 
an introduction. 1 appeal to you, Sir, asa 
good, and, let me add, a great man. l 
have no other pretensions to your favor 
than that Iam an unhappy one. It is not 
easy to support the thoughts of confine- 
ment; and | am coward enough to dread 
such an end to my suspense. 

‘Can you, Sir, in any degree, aid me 
with propriety ?—Will you ask any demon- 
strations of my veracity? I have imposed 
upon myself, but Ihave been guilty of no 
other imposition. Let me, if possible, in- 
terest your compassion. I know those of 
rank and fortune are teased with frequent 
petitions, and are compelled to refuse the 
requests even of those whom they know to 
be in distress: it is, therefore, with a dis- 
tant hope I venture to solicit such a favor: 
but you will forgive me, Sir, if you do not 
think proper to relieve. It is impossible 
that sentiments like yours can proceed from 
any but a humane and generous heart. 

‘J will call upon you, Sir, to-morrow, 
and if I have not the happiness to obtain 
credit with you, | must submit to my fate. 
My existence is a pain to myself, and every 
one near and dear to me is distressed in my 
distresses. My connexions, once the source 
of happiness, now embitter the reverse of 
my fortune, and I have only to hope a 
speedy end to a life so unpromisingly be- 
gun: in which (though it ought not to be 
boasted of) I can reap some consolation 
from looking to the end of it. I am, Sir, 
with the greatest respect, your obedient 
and most hu:able servant, 

GeorGe Crapse.’ 

We subjoin the remarks of the Reviewer upon the 
result of Crabbe’s appeal to Burke, a result truly 
honorable to that great man. 

It was indeed a generous and manly spi- 
rit, to which the affecting appeal of the 
young adventurer was made. Men 


dividual concerns: the wholesale goed which 
occupies their thoughts seems to acquit 


them ofthe obligation to be benevolent by | 5 the influence of this degradation on so- 
the mind of Mr) Ctety, tn heathen countries, that even infi- 
fierce | 


retail. At this period, 
Burke was much absorbed in the 


struggles of parliamentary war. His pe- 


cuniary circumstances were by no means | 
. : they 


those of affluence: of the pride or vanity of 


who | 
are engaged in conducting the destinies of | 
nations, have rarely leisure to attend to in- | 


'restraining and humanizing spirit of the 


Ae ES 
‘Did you ever feel of my pulse? ” asked 
his mother, after a minute of silence, at the 
same time taking the boy down, and setting 
him in her lap, and placing her fingers on 
her wrist. 

‘«No, but IT have felt mine.” 

‘Well, don’t you feel mine now?— 
how it goes, beating.”’ 

‘© Y-e-s!”’ said the child. 

‘If it should stop beating I should die.” 

** Should you?” 

‘«Yes, and I can’t keep it beating.” 

** Who can?”’ 

** God.” 

A silent pause. 

‘* You have a pulse too, which beats in 
your bosom here, and in your arms, and all 
over you, and I cannot keep it beating, nor 
can you. Nobody can but God, If he 
should not take care of you, who could?” 

“1 don’t know,”’—said the child with a 
look of anxiety;—and another pause en- 
sued. 

“So when I waked up this morning, I 
thought I would ask God to take care of 
me. -I hope he will take care of me, and 
all of us.”’ 

‘*Did you ask him to take care of me?” 

‘* No.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Because I thought you would ask him 
yourself ; God likes to have us all ask for 
ourselves.’’ 

A long paused ensued. The deeply 
thoughtful and almost anxious expression 
of countenance, showed that the heart was 
reached. 

‘* Don’t you think you had better ask for 
yourself?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said the boy readily. 

‘*He kneeled again in his mother’s lap, 
and uttered in his own simple and broken 
language, a prayer for the protection and 
blessing of Heaven. 

Suppose another case, 
overhearing the same words, calls her 
child into the room. The boy comes. 

‘Did not | hear you say you did not 
want to say your prayers:”’ 

The boy is silent. 

‘“Ves he did,” says his sister behind 
him. 

‘* Well that is very naughty. You ought 
_always to say your prayers. Go right back 
| now, and say them like a good boy, and 
'never let me hear of your refusing again.” 

The boy goes back, pouting, and utters 
the words of prayer, while his heart is full 
of mortified pride, vexation and ill will. 


| — 


WOMAN IN INDIA. 


Another mother 





| 
| 
| 


| It has been often said, and truly, that 
Christianity .s all in all to woman. Exclu- 
ded from its divine light, and a participa- 
tion 10 its promises, she is everywhere a 
degraded and suffering being. So dreadful 


dels, who have been educated 


under the 


gospel, though they deny its truth, yet 
cannot but bear testimony to the 


REGISTER. 
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never heard whether there were any Holy 
Ghost. These hearers began to conclude 
they were never to learn whether there is 
any such thing as actual transgression, or 
whether all the sin in the universe was not 
original sin, or how they might be saved. 
The preacher was drawing his portrait ona 
large scale. He must have presumed on 
living long on the earth, if he intended to 
complete the whole portrait on the same 
scale, and expected ever to reach the glo- 
rification of the saints. 

Not long since I was present at a meeting 
of church officers, and divines, and Doctors, 
in number amounting to about one hundred 
and twenty, where three days and much of 
the nights were spent in endeavoring to as- 
certain how sin got into the world, but no- 
thing was doing in the mean time to get it 
out again. Limagined I saw a very sage 
company of most benevolent Christian men 
during this time seated on a public square, 
in a large and populous city on fire, and 
this company were disputing all this time 
about how the fire had commenced. One 
said it was a good woman kindled it by 
smoking a pipe—another said it was some 
boys by shooting crackers; while others 
insisted it was the work of an incendiary. 
But not one soul of them was moving a 
finger to put the fire out. One majestic 
pile of buildings after another was tumbling 
into ruins. The screams and cries of 
hundreds in the last agonies and pangs of 
expiring nature, were echoing from all parts 
of the blazing edifices in the very ears and 
before the eyes of these sage and benevolent 
counsellors. The blind and the lame were 
suflered to cry on, unpitied; men of hoary 
hairs and blooming youth alike were asking 
for help, unheard; the lovely maiden and 
her woe-worn mother, were alike shrieking 
among the curling flames, and their roast- 
ing flesh but increasing the brightness of 
the fires. No man regarded their cry, or 
hasted to their relief. Each one was intent 
on maintaining his favorite view of the man- 
ner in which the city was set en fire. Evy- 
ery day and every hour the wind raged 
fierce, and every moment the ruin thickened 
and the screams became more piercing. 
But like men living in another world these 
counsellors remained unmoved, except by 
the spirit of theological disputation. The 
amount of time thus thrown away, if placed 
to the account of one man would have been 
about a whole year. How many lives 
might have been saved in that time, and 
what done to arrest the progress of the 
flames, but for magnifying one theory above 
another? 

During the time of this controversy, 
impenitent sinners in crowds were hovering | 
all around; many of them mocking and 


crying out,—see how these elders and| 





symptoms have been usually termed pre- 
moniory, but they constitute in truth the 
disease itself; and cholera, as generally 
understood, marked by rapid emaciation, 
rice and water discharges, cramps, cold 
sweats, cold tongue, cold and pulseless ex- 
tremities, and corrugated hands and feet, 
are but the concomic of symptoms of the 
last stage, and point with almost unerring 
certainty to the grave. 

I have said that in almost every instance, 
Cholera is attended by Diarrhea; of a pe- 
culiar character no doubt, because arising 
from a peculiar cause; nevertheless easily 
manageable by any intelligent physician; 
but there are exceptions, where no premon- 


titions are apparent, and in which the most 


serious and dangerous symptoms are the 
first evidences of disease; these exceptions, 
however, are explicable without in the least 
degree detracting from the geveral truth; 
they obtain in other diseases common in 
this country—for example, Scarlet Fever, 
Measels, and Intermittent Fever. 

The general character of these diseases 
is well understood, and they are success- 
fully treated; but it occasionally happens 
that the first evidences of disease are of the 
worst kind, and baffle the united.skill of the 
most intelligent medical course]. 

If the facts above stated are received, the 
deductions from them are obvious. Our 
first care is to caution the public against all 
imprudence in the use of food and drinks. 

The food ought to be chiefly animal, as 
not only most nutritious, but most easily di- 
gested; all unripe fruits and vegetables, 
whether prepared by cooking or otherwise, 
are to be avoided, and those which are ma- 
tured should be taken in moderate quanti- 
ties, in order to escape one of the most 
common causes of indigestion. Meats 
should be well prepared in the process of 
cooking, and when so prepared, should 
uever be taken in large amount when they 
become cold, asthey are known to be more 
difficult of digestion than when warm. 

Fish may be indulged in moderate quan- 
tity, but never in excess. Stale fish, which 
is a very common article of diet of the poor, 
and especially of our colored population, 
ought to be destroyed by the clerks of the 
markets, that it might in no case be expos- 
ed for sale. 

All unusual exertion which will induce 
profuse perspiration, ought to be avoided, 
by reason of the difficulty of avoiding ex- 
posure which will check it. The cold or 
river bath ought to be used with caution, 
and in no case when persons are unusually 
warm. 

Excessive use of ardent spirits ought to 
be guarded against with scrupulous anxiety, 
since a single debauch may result in an at- 
tack of Cholera, and to persons accustomed 


ministers, and Doctors, can quarrel and | to or who frequently indulge in this species 
abuse each other with the odious names of | of abuse, the attacks must by necessity 
heretics and apostates! Is this religion? prove fatal. 

Said some of them to me, “If this be| If, notwithstanding the observance of the 
religion the Lord keep me from ever getting | above cautions, diarrhaa should occur, im- 
it!!"? How delighted must the Arch Apos- | mediate recourse must be had to medical as- 
tate have felt witnessing such a display of | sistance; this last recommendation cannot 


human nature, and dereliction of the great | be too seriously impressed upon all classes 


being deemed a patron, he had absolutely | blessed effects of its precepts on the char- 





vate and domestic charity, and of individual patron- | 
age well directed and bringing to light literary and | 
moral worth which might otherwise have wasted their 
fragrance on the desert air—Crabbe, one of the most | 
distinguished moral poets of Great Britain,after he had 
met with several of the (not uncommon) * calamities | 

. on ene : . mm 
of authors.” at the commencement of his experiments | 
’ 


as a writer for public favor, was obliged to appeal to 


| 


private charity. For this purpose he came to Lon- 


don in 1780 and applied for aid successively to Lord 


whom he either received fio answer or a very cold 
and disheartening one. * Last of all he applied to Ed- 
Burke, to whom he addressed the 


mund following 


Letter. for which we are indebted to the last North 


| 

| 

North, Lord Shelburne, “ patrons er officio,” ee | 
} 

| 


American Review, containing an article upon the 
London edition of Crabbe’s 
by his son. 


« Life and Writings,” 


LETTER. 

‘Sir, I am sensible, that I need even) 
your talents to apologize for the freedom I 
now take; but I have a plea which, how- 
ever simply urged, will, with a mind like 
yours, Sir, procure me pardon: I am one 
of those outcasts of the world, who are 
without a friend, without employment, and 
without bread. 

‘Pardon me a short preface. I had a 
partial father, who gave me a better educa- 
tion than his broken fortune would have 
allowed; and a better than was necessary, 
as he could give me that only. I was de- | 
signed for the profession of physic; but not 
having wherewithal to complete the requi- 
site studies, the design but served to con- 
vince me of a parent’s affection, and the 
error it had occasioned. In April last I} 
came to London, with three pounds, and 
flattered myself this would be sufficient to 
supply me with the common necessaries of 
life, till my abilities would procure me 
more; of these [had the highest opinion, 
and a poetical vanity contributed to my de- 
lusion. I knew little of the world, and had 
read books only; I wrote, and fancied per- 
fection in my compositions; when I wanted 
bread they promised me affluence, and 
soothed me with dreams of reputation, 
whilst my appearance subjected me to con- 
tempt. 

‘Time, reflection and want have showed 
me my mistake. I see my trifles in that 
which I think the true. light; and whilst I 
deem them such, have yet the opinion that 
holds them superior to the common run of 
poetical publications. 

‘I had some knowledge of the late Mr 
Nassau, the brother of Lord Rochford; in 
consequence of which I asked his Lord- 
ship’s permission to inscribe my little work 
to him. Knowing it to be free from all po- 
litical allusions and personal abuse, it was 
no very material point to me to whom it was 
dedicated. His Lordship thought it none 
to him, and obligingly consented to my re- 
quest. 

‘I was told that a subscription would be 
the more profitable method for me, and 
therefore endeavored to circulate copies of 
the enclosed Proposals. 

‘J am afraid, Sir, 1 disgust you with this 
very dull narration, but believe me punish- 
ed in the misery that occasions it. You 
will conclude that, during this time, I must 
have been at more expense than I could 
afford; indeed the most parsimonious could 
not have avoided it. The printer deceived 
me, and my little business has had every 
delay. The people with whom [ live per- 
ceive my situation, and find me to be indi- 











none; his charities were so unobtrusive, 
that he evidently thought them nothing more 
than daily acts of duty. There was ‘proba- | 
bly nothing very peculiar in the 
stances of Mr Crabbe; claims of equal 
strength, far as his* could be known, 
might not unfrequently be held forth by 


others: he presented himself to Mr Burke 


so 


only as a young man of merit in distress. | 
] | provement will be made. 


‘He went,’ says his son, ‘into Mr Burke’s 
room, a poor young adventurer, spurned 
by the opulent, and rejected by the publish- 
ers, his last shilling gone, and all but his 


last hope with it: he came out virtually se- | 
cure of almost all the good fortune that, by | 


successive steps, afterwards fell to his Jot: 


1is genius acknowledged by one whose | 
his g knowledged by or I 


verdict could not be questioned, —his char- 
acter and manners appreciated and ap- 
proved by a noble and capacious heart, 
whose benevolence knew no limits but its 


power,——that of a giant in intellect, who | 


was, in feeling, an unsophisticated child,— 
a bright example of the close affinity be- 
tween superlative talents, and the warmth 
of the generous affections.’ Mr Burke im- 


mediately received him under his roof, and | 


proceeded to examine his compositions, 
with the view of selecting a portion of them 
for the press. ‘The Library,’ and ‘The 
Village,’ appeared-to him best suited to his 


purpose; he took the manuscripts himself) 


to Dodsley, and gave the whole weight of 
his critical decision in their favor. The 
worthy bookseller indeed declined to take 
the hazard of the publication, but used 
every efiort to procure for them a rapid 
sale, and uniformly treated the author with 
a liberality, which was always gratefully 
acknowledged. Of these poems, ‘The 
Library’ was published first, and was short- 
ly afterwards followed by ‘The Village.’ 


[From the Religious Magazine. } 
CHILDREN MUST BE LED TO GOD, 
DRIVEN. 
FOR PARENTS. 

A mother, sitting at her work in her par- 
lor, overheard her child, whom an older 
sister was dressing in an adjoining bed- 
room say repeatedly, as if in answer to his 
sister, ‘‘No, 1 don’t want to say my 
prayers,” f 

‘How many church members, in good 
standing,’ thought the mother to herself, 
‘** often say the same thing in heart, though 
they conceal even from themselves, the 
feeling.” 

‘* Mother,” said the child, appearing in 
a minute or two, at the parlor door; the 
tone and look implied that it was only his 
morning salutation. 

‘Good morning, my « aild.” 

“Tam going out to get my breakfast.” 

‘‘Stop a minute; I want you to come 
here and see me first.” 

The mother laid down her work in the 
next chair, as the boy ran towards her. 
She took him up. He kneeled in her lap, and 
laid his face down upon her shoulder, his 
cheek against her ear. The mother rocked 
her chair slowly backwards and forwards. 

‘‘Are you pretty well, this morning?’’ 

‘* Yes, mother; | am very well.” 

‘‘fam glad you are well. Iam very 
well too; and when I waked up this 
morning and found that I was well, I 
thanked God for taking care of me.” 

‘Did you?” said the boy, in low tone, 
—half a whisper. He paused after it— 
conscience was at work, 


| acter and condition of mankind. 


ctrcum- } 


NOT 





We were | 
struck with the remarks of Victor Jacque- 
mont, a young French naturalist, whose 
travels in India have late ly Leen published 

He avows, unhesitatingly, his infidel prin- | 


| ciples, and yet, in describing the character | 


of the people, he feels that it is only the | 


Christian religion which can work the great | 


_change necessary before any essential im- | 
He thus speaks. 
in one of his letters. 
| ‘Society in the East sins at its very | 
ifoundation. ‘The first of its elements, do-' 
mestic affection, scarcely exists. In the! 
upper classes, which give example to the | 
rest, polygamy prevents a father from feel- 
ing any affection for his too numerous off- 
springs, and excites between brothers fierce | 
jealousy and deadly hatred. Woman is an) 
| impure creature, whom her husband scarcely | 
regards as belonging to the same species | 
as homself. The children as they grow up, 
,soon acquire this horrible notion of con- | 
tempt for their molher, and she drives them | 
| away as soon as they are able to dispense 
| with her care. 
‘The domestic manners of India do not | 
/seem to me susceptible of any amelioration 
'so long as the country preserves its actual 
religious institutions, but perhaps these are | 
believed immovable. All! 
attempts at direct conversion have failed. 
But within the last few years the govern- 
| ment have opened at Calcutta, Benares, and 
| Delhi, gratuitous schools, to which it in- 
vites, by all means in its power, children 
(of the middle class, to instruct them in 
the languages and sciences of Europe.’ 
These schools are only open to male 
youth; the females are still left in all the 
gross ignorance and degradation of heathen- 
ism. Undoubtedly, it is necessary to begin 
the work of education with the men, in 
order to remove or soften their prejudices 
| againet female instruction; but there will 
_be very little general improvement in man- 
| ners and morals till the women are instruct- 
(ed. We think the attention of Christians 
should be particularly directed to the sub- 
ject of female education in those countries 
where efforts are being made to introduce 
the religion of Christ. The moral require- 
ments of Christianity are more consonant 
with the female character than with that of 
man; the moral virtues must be understood, 
practised, and taught- by mothers, or good 
habits in the youth, will never become 
common and permanent; and the moral 
tone of society must be purified by female 
piety and preserved by female influence, or 
the missionaries will labor, and even the 
holy Bible be sent, in vain. —Ladies’ Mag. 


' 
too generally 





ORIGINAL SIN. 

1 am no Doctor, but perhaps even some 
Doctors in their condescension may listen 
to me awhile; for even some of them can 
magnify a favorite truth into an improper 
size. Not long since, some church mem- 
bers, after having attended for weeks and 
months at the house of God, and being fed 
to surfeiting on the doctrine of Original Sin 
every Sabbath, declared, that while they 
had been highly gratified in two or three 
lectures on the subject, and believed the 
whole to be true, they began to think it was 
high time for them to go somewhere else, 
that they might hear something about actual 
transgression; for it seemed that continuing 
in that place, they would be much in the 








same situation of the disciples who had 


business of their master, among those who | 
had been set to watch for souls! How must | 
he have shaken his adamantine chains, with 


infernal delight, and hailed the auspicious 
moment as about to crowd his empire with } 
multitudes, and bind in chains under dark- | 
ness, until the judgement of the great day, | 
thousands slain and left to perish! Must | 
Jesus be thus wounded in the house of his | 
friends, and Angels be made to weep over | 
the carnage of ruined souls,—ruined by the | 
hands of those who were set to gather them | 
as lost sheep, and bring them back to God? | 
— Presbyterian. 


We are in duty bound to add, that the writer re- | 
gards ‘‘ Original Sin a cardinal doctrine.”’— Ed. 


CHOLERA. 
New York August 12, 1834. 

The following communication from the | 
Resident Physician was read and directed | 
to be published. 

No. 19 White street, August 10. 

Dear Sir,—I deem it within the scope of | 
my duty to present to you the following | 
communication, containing the result of my | 
inquiries into the cases of Cholera which | 
have been reported since its appearance in| 
the city. 

| have visited, with perhaps three or four 
exceptions, every case which has been re- 
ported, and upon a diligent examination in- 
to their several histories for several days 
previously to, and immediately upon the | 
attack, | am enabled to state that all but | 
one were justly chargeable to one or the 
other of the three following exciting causes, 
viz. a culpable neglect of the means ordi- 
narily used for the treatment of diarrhaa | 
in proper season—a disregard of the cau- 
tions on the subject of food and drinks, 
heretofore inculcated for the prevention of 
the attack,—and a reckless indifference on 
the subjects of cleanliness and ventilation, 
and the danger arising from excess and ex- 
posure, which are known to give occasion 
to diseases of the bowels at that season of 
the year more than any other. More than 
half of the cases may be fairly set down to 
the excessive indulgence in ardent spirits— 
and of the rest, a part to the indiscriminate 
use of articles of ordimary food, which, 
however innocent at, other seasons, are 
known to be deleterious in the excessive 
heats of summer; and a part to mistaken 
prejudices of the patients on the nature of 
the disease of which they were the subjects. 
All the above causes operated in a degree, 
but the first was the most general, since 
all the patients, excepting only two, with 
whom | conversed, invariably admitted the 
existence of Diarrheea from two days to one 
week’s continuance, previously to the de- 
velopement of those symptoms which des- 
ignate Cholera; and in those instances the 
attacks were preceded by an unwarranta- 
ble indulgence in unripe fruits and yegeta- 
bles, and an injudicious use of the river 
bath, sufficient at any time to produce 
cholera morbus. 

The histories of the above cases fully 
accord with the experience of physicians 
in the summer of 1832, and leave no room 
to doubt that the disease called Cholera 
would be divested of most of its real dan- 
ger, and proportionately of its terrors, if 
due attention was early directed to the de- 
rangement of the stomach and bowels. 

A large part of the danger arises from 
the insidious manner of its attack, which in 
many cases passes for slight indisposition, 
and attracts very little attention—those 





of the public. 

The cholera, as it appears among 
not epidemic, with few exceptions, it has 
chosen its victims from among the impru- 
dent, the destitute and the iute:mmpeoratce, and 
we have strong ground, to trust that it will 
not become so; but much depends upon the 
people themselves, and they should be made 
to realize the solemn truth, ‘‘that the excit- 
ing causes of the disease are those which 
to a great extent they may individually con- 
trol.” 

I am yours, very respectfully, 

James R.Manty, Resident Physician. 

Hon. Cornelius W. Lawrence, President 


us, 1s 


,of the Board of Health. 


A CHAPTER ON TEMPER. 
One of the most impressive admonitions 
ever given to a mother, is found in the ad- 
vice of her physician, never to nourish her 


infant when in a passion, as the pure foun- 


tain from whence it derives support, is for 
a time poisoned by the ebulitions of rage, 
and convulsions and death too frequently 
follow. How dreadful, therefore, is the 
consequence of passion, when it may even 
endanger the life of the innocent being at 
the very moment it receives the nourish- 
ment so necessary for its existence—and 
how frequently is every enjoyment through 
life poisoned by giving way to the force of 
a crabbed, petulant, wayward temper. 
Something may be charged to Dame Nature 
in the formation of our tempers, but more 
to early impressions—to proper corrections, 
to severe admonitions in repressing and 
checking the gusts of passion in a child. 
This watchful and anxious duty is more 
necessary with a daughter than with a son, 
because a boy is thrown upon the world, 
mingles with mankind, and rudeness and 
passion are promptly checked by prompt 
punishment, and the rough treatment he 
experiences on life’s stormy billows, is an 
eflicient corrective of a bad temper. Not. 
so with a girl. From her pursuits and do- 
mestic habits, she is necessarily estranged 
from the world until that period when she 
is called upon to take an interest in its bust- 
ling concerns, when her accomplishments, 
and probably, personal attractions, draw 
around her friends and admirers; and when 
she is about to be translated from scholas- 
tic pursuits and maiden habits to the more 
elevated sphere in wh*:h the wife and 
mother moves. Here is the trying mo- 
ment. ‘lhe ardent admirer sees nothing 
but what is truly amiable in the object of 
his fond affection; he finds her all that 
glowing fancy had painted;—but when the 
giddy lover is superseded by the temperate 
husband, and he anxiously examines with 
deeper scrutiny into the qualities of her 
head and heart, he is shocked beyond ex- 
pression to find youth and beauty under the 
deformity of a confirmed bad temper—and 
he dates his misery and unhappimess from 
the moment of his unfortunate discovery — 
he finds that nature has not been munifi- 
cent in this blessing, but neglect had 
strengthened natural propensities, like a 
fair garden which is allowed to be over-run 
with weeds. t 

If he is blessed with wealth, he cannot 
enjoy it, from the fretful contradiction of 
her temper; if he has to labor with care and 
anxiety, his home is always hateful to him, 
if he advises he is treated with neglect; if 
he admonishes he is threatened with dis- 
pleasure; if he raises his voice in anger, he 
is assailed with ten-fold violence—his ser- 


ey thin remain with him—his friends 
; ce their comfort in h ] 
etic humors, she is unha ar 
makes ever Ppy herself, and 
y one unhappy around her whil 
her husband driven to other sour ‘ od 
‘ ces for en- 
joyment too frequently plunges into dissi 
pation and ruin, because he cannot find fot 
happy retreat which his ardent fanc % 
painted. A bad temper, therefore 4s as 
man poisons all happiness and turns ier 
milk to gall; blights her youth, and roped 
on premature, fretful old age, palls all Se 
enjoyments; banishes her friends, iidees 
her home comfortless and barren. Far dif- 
ferent is the ripe, rich harvest of a home 
made bright and happy by the sweet temper 
and mild deportment: of an amiable wife 
who, if afflictions cross her husband abroad 
finds comfort and consolation in his domi- 
cile; is happy in a companion whose tem- 
per is like the silver surface of a lake, calm 
serene, and unruffled.: If he is rich, his 
admiring friends rejoice in his prosperity 
and delight in his hospitality, because all 
about is light, airy, and sunshine; if he is 
poor, he breaks his crust in peace and 
thankfulness, for it is not steeped in the wa- 
ters of bitterness. An amiable temper is a 
jewel of inestimable value, in the sum of 
earthly happiness, because with that alone, 
the whims of a cross husband may be sub- 
dued; many vices may be overcome; the 
boisterous may be tamed; the unruly con- 
qucred: the fretful tranquillized; and the 
hurricane softened and hushed, as the mild 
zephyrs that sweep o’er the honeysuckle 
under the casement.—.V. Y. Eve. Slar. 








BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
yenente FOR YOUNG LADIES. ' 
. customary Exercises of the Young Ladies 
of this Institute, were concluded this year, on 
the 3ist of July. The Pupils acquitted themselves 
in a very satisfactory manner, before a numerous and 
fashionable Audience of Parents and Friends, in 
Grammar, Recitation, Geography, Rhetoric, Genera! 
History, Arithmetic, Metronomy of Verse, History 
of America, Astronomy, Composition, Botany, Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Music; but above all by their 
amiable deportment and poli¢ *4.manners. ~ 
The Examination having «4, .aued a week, was 
concluded with an Address by the Principal ; the 
Presentation of nine silver Medals, to those who were 
heads of their respective Classes ; and 43 handsome 
Premiums, to those who had distinguished them- 
selves by the extraordinary assiduity and amiable de- 
portment. The usual Compliments being inter- 
changed with each other they were addressed in a 
very feeling and eloquent style by the Rev. T. 
Huntoon of the State of Maine ; and congratulated by 
him on the manner they had acquitted themselves in 
their respective studies, &c, and a few pertinent and 
judicious remarks relative to their future vocations as 
members of society, and as Christians, looking for- 
ward to a future state of eternal happiness. 
The Scholastic and Collegiate Exercises will be 
again resumed on the first day of September. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 9. 4t 





TRACTS OF THE A. U. A. 

HIS day published No. 85 of the first series of 

the Tracts of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion—** Excuses for the neglect of Benevolent Efforts 
considered,” by Rev. Andrew P. Peabody. Also 
published a few weeks since, No. 84 of the same 
series—‘* The Ninth Report of the American Unita- 
rian Association with the proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting.” Aug. 9. 





BEAN’S ADVICE. 
HIS popular marriage present may be had at the 


Christian Register office, neatly bound in mo- 
rocco, and also in figured cloth,—as usual at reasona- 
ble prices to booksellers and clergymen. 

Aug. 5. 





AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 





OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
To be illustrated with ‘numerous Engravings by 
the Boston Bewick Company. 
ME success which has attended the publication 
of the best Magazines from the English Press, 
has led to preparations for issuing a periodical more 
particularly adapted to the wants and tastes of the 
American Public. While it will be the object of the 
proprietors to make the work strictly what its title 
indicates, it will, nevertheless, contain all articles of 
interest to its patrons which appear in foreign Maga- 
zines. 

Extensive preparations have been entered into, 
both with artists and authors, to furnish from all parts 
of the Union, drawings and illustrations of every sub- 
ject of interest, which the publishers confidently be- 
lieve will enable them to issue a work honerable to 
its title, and acceptable to the American People. 

The first number of fhe American Magazine, illus- 
trated with upwards of Twenty Splendid Engravings, 
will appear on or before the first of September, and 
be continued monthly, containing between forty and 
fifty imperial octavo pages, and be furnished at the 
low price of two dollars per annum. It will com- 

rise— ’ 
. Portraits and Biographical Sketches of distinguished 
Americans; Views of Public Buildings, Monuments 
and Improvements ; Landscape Scenery—the bound- 
less variety and beauty of which, in this country, 
will form an unceasing source of instruction and 
gratification: Engravings and descriptions of the 
character, habits, &c. of Beasts, Birds, Fishes and 
Insects, together with every subject connected with 
the Geography, Histery, Natural and Artificial re- 
sources oi the country, illustrated in a familiar and 
popular manner. FREEMAN HUNT, Agent 

of the Boston Bewick Company, 47 Court-street. 
Boston, Jugust 2, 1834. 





LIBERAL PREACHER FOR JUNE. 
a tin published, at 134 Washington St. The 
Liberal Preacher for June 1834, containing a 
Sermon by Rey. Jonathan Farr.—Dorcas.” 
august 2. 








OR sale at this Office, a first rate Washington 
Press, Medium size. 





PERIODICALS. ' 
ILLY, WAIT & CO 121 Washington Street, 
are Agents for and continue to receive the fol- 
lowing works ; 
North American Review, Quarterly, $,500 per year. 
American Quarterly Review, $5 ,00 se 





Tanner’s Maps, to be completed in 15 Nos,; at $1, 
each. 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 50 cents 2 number. 
Silliman’s Journal of Science, $6,00 pr year. 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, 5.00 * 
Medico Chirurgical Review, _ 5,00 
Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, m0 
La Revue Francaise, monthly, 5,00 
La France Literataire, W'ICe & 5,00 
Annals of Education, 5,00 
New York Knickerbocker, 5,00 
American Portrait Gallery, 6,09 
Penny Magazine, 1,50 
New Eagland M agazine, 5,00 
Penny Cyclopedia, 2,25 

3,00 


month, 





Lady's Book, 

Library of Useful Knowledge, 3,50 
together with all others published in this country or 
in Europe. Aug. 2. 








TEST OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
EV. DR EATON’S SERMON, on the “ Test 


of the Christian Character” is for sale in this 


city by B. H. Greene, No, 124 Washington St. 


—_ 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

PUBLISHED EVERY sATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 184 Washington Street, Boston. 


— 


r y in six months; 

sRars.— Three Dollars, payable in six 0 Ay 

ee Pwo Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies,@ sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

No subscription discontinued, except at ~ 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages @ 
paid. 

All communications, as well as letter 
relating to the Christian Register, should 


s of business 
be addressed 


to Davrp Reep, Poston. 








